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Is Peron’s A-Bomb 
A Swindle? 


The chances are 99 to 1 that the atomic explosion in Argentina 


occurred only in the imagination of a crank or a fraud. 


By PROF. HANS THIRRING 


Director, Institute for Theoretical Physics, 


University of Vienna 


tT the beginning of July 1950, Pro- 
A fessor Lisa Meitner. the well-known 
atomic scientist, came from Stockholm 
to Vienna for a visit, spending a few days 
in discussions with her colleagues. 

During this time a man. totally un- 
known to us. turned up at the Radium 
Institute of the Academy of Science. To 
judge by his accent. he was from the 
provinces. and showed us an Austrian 
passport which carried an Argentine 
entrance visa. This man said that before 
leaving Europe he wished to present to 
the Viennese physicists. and particularly 
to Dr. Meitner, a sensational discovery 
of his by which he could provoke atomic 
explosions with quite minute particles 
of matter. In other words. he could pro- 
duce atom bombs several million times 
smaller than the hitherto-known critical 
size of the Hiroshima type. 

Lisa Meitner was very skeptical from 
the start, but willing to be present at 
such an experiment. The assistants at 
the Radium Institute weighed the minute 
particle which the stranger had brought 
with him on the precision scale of the 
Institute. As far as I can remember, the 
weight was in the range of between 
1/100,000th and 1/10.000th of a gram. 
This small grain of matter was placed in 
an experimental apparatus constructed 


according to the inventor's instructions. 
Substantially, it consisted of two metallic 
electrodes between which the sparks of 
a condenser, with a capacity of 2.000 
volts, could leap. Over all this, a plexi- 
glass cylinder with a diameter of six to 
seven centimeters was placed, covered 
by a loosely fitting wooden lid. 

After the sparks had been generated. 
there was a sharp detonation and the 
little wooden lid flew about half a meter 
into the air—which, considering the 
minuteness of the matter used, was 
astounding. However, a repetition of the 





Prof. Hans Thirring, a 
scientist of exceptional stat- 
ure was born in Austria in 
1888. Among his beoks are a 
basic study of Einstein's 
theory, and a History of the 
Atom Bomb published in 
1947. An outspoken liberal. 
after the war he was ardently 
wooed by the Russians. but 
gave them a rude shock with 
his emphatic declaration of 
faith in the principles and 
ideals of Democracy at the 
Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom last June, in Berlin. 











experiment, with other particles which 
the experimenter had brought along, 
failed completely. 

Lisa Meitner remained doubtful after 
the experiment, and I sat down and 
made a quick calculation, according to 
which an identical quantity of a real 
atomic explosive material—such as 
Plutonium or Uranium 235—if it could 
possibly be brought to explosion in such 
a small quantity, would have had 
100.000 times greater effect than the 
one we had observed. A piece of fulmi- 
nate of mercury only slightly larger 
than the particle used in the demonstra- 
tion would have given an explosion of 
about the size observed. 

We were all just about to go on vaca- 
tion and none of us thought it was 
worthwhile to pursue this matter any 
further. 

Unfortunately, I can no longer remem- 
ber the name of the strange inventor, 
even though I had held his passport in 
my hand. Only the Argentine visa had 
stuck in my memory. 

When, a few weeks ago, the news of 
Peron’s press conference appeared in the 
newspapers and an Austrian physicist 
‘by the name of Ronaid Richter was 
featured. I immediately ascertained that 
no one by this name had ever attended 
my lectures and demonstrations during 
the past thirty years. On the other hand, 
I learned from a fellow physicist 
who at that time was instructor at the 
German University of Prague—that 
around 1930 Ronald Richter had been 
a student who took his degree with 
the well-known experimental physicist 
My col- 


attention was at that time 


Rausch von Traubenberg. 
league’s 
drawn to the peculiar behavior of the 
young man. He was interested exclu- 
sively in physics. was constantly voicing 
fantastic ideas and in general appeared 
to be an eccentric introvert. 

In the history of natural sciences there 
is a famous precedent: the discovery 
of the law of conservation of energy. 
by Robert Mayer. a physician from 
Heilbron, proves that even an eccentric 
and psychopathic person who is an out- 
sider hardly recognized by the special- 
ists may make a fundamental and even 
epochal discovery. 

In view of this, one cannot completely 
exclude the possibility that Herr Richter 
had made a revolutionary discovery in 
the field of the application of atomic 
energy. But I hold that the possibility 
that this had happened is exceptionally 
slight. The reasons for my skepticism 
are the following: 











1. The problem of producing a nuclear 
chain reaction by thermal means has 
oct upied the best physic ists of the world 
for a long time. without result. although 
they have at their dis al the best 
experimental and theoretical equipment. 
On the other hand. during the two 
decades since Richter completed his 
studies no scientific achievement of his 
has come to the knowledge of specialists. 

2. With regard to pseudo-technical 
achievements—which so irresistibly lure 
the imagination of power-thirsty dicta- 
tors—the number of gullible laymen 
who have fallen for the deception of 
eranks and swindlers is extraordinarily 
great. [| remember well how, in 1939, 
the notorious Julius Streicher. Gauleiter 
and publisher of the Stirmer, became 
fascinated by the ideas of a certain V.S., 
and ordered immediate and thorough 
study by a commission of experts who, 
at first glance. recognized the idiocy of 
the whole thing 

I would ¢ Xpress the probable correct- 
ness of the possible explanations of the 
Case Richter by the following table of 
percentages: 

(a) Peron has fallen victim to a crank 


ng from self-delusion. . 50° 


(b) as been taken in by a sly 
eeemeae es fi)" 
ot Richter, Peron is 

(d) Richter’s assertions are true... I 

The low probability assigned to (¢) 

is based. perhaps. on a too-favorable 


opinion of President Peron. 
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DR. BENJAMIN AKZIN 


| SRAEL. the world’s newest democracy. is three years old this month. Instead 


of merely sending our congratulations and good wishes to the little country 
which has survived three difficult vears. and which faces many more difthcult 


lecided to give Israel a more tangible token of our esteem. 


Vears, We have ¢ 
Our birthday contribution is the establishment of the Israeli edition o 
UNITED NATIONS WorLD to be published monthly in Tel Aviv. It will be 


l 


printed in Hebrew. Like Israel. we. too. are young: kind friends came to our 
assistance during the first difeult few vears of our life. Now we are growing 
up and we have reached the point where we can hold out a helping hand to a 
youngster whose courage we admire and whose future we will wateh with 
Interest. 

UN worip is the first international magazine to be printed in Israel. and 
before publication 10.000 citizens of the new country have become subscribers 
to the magazine. In publishing an Israeli edition UN wortp is taking another 
step toward its long range goal which we hope will eventually result in the 
establishment of editions all over the world. 

German and Swedish editions have already been inaugurated. and their 
success is to us a clear indication that people (no matter what language they 
speak) want to know the truth. This we pledge ourselves to give them and by 
doing so we hope to furnish them a better understanding of the aims and high 
purpose of the UN itself 

We have been fortunate in securing as Editor of the Israeli edition. Dr. 
Benjamin Akzin. Dean of the Sehool of International Law at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem. Dr. Akzin has a long and distinguished background, 
not only in academic life. but in the field of journalism. Under his energetic 


vuidance. we feel that the Israeli edition will grow fast. 


Next month UN wortp dedicates its feature section to Britain. Lord 
Vansittart. dean of British diplomacy. Kenneth Younger. Minister of State, 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb. Ivor Brown of the London Observer, Philip Hope-Wallace 
of the Manchester Guardian, and other astute leaders of British thought and 
action will remove Britain's mantle of modesty for us in a vivid portrayal of 
her material and spiritual genius. 

Common language and traditions create a deceptive similarity between our- 
selves and Britain. which is in fact a subtle barrier to understanding and 
cooperation, Should UNW’s next issue allow us a window on Britain in place 


of a mirror, we shall have scored—“a hit. Sir. a palpable hit!” 


haw S Kea 


President. 
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manians with health = insur- 
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ance, disability and old-age 


benefits, mat care and 
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Recipients of this welcome 
aid include employees of Gov- 
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living in the interior. 


A Bill will be presented in 
the next Legislature to ex- 


tend the present services and 
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State of the Weill... 


~ New Communist Line 


In Western Kurope 


Cee 


= | 


To isolate the United States, the Communists are 


preparing to promote “national unity” 


and “peace” through conventional parliamentary methods. 


Affaire 


. fireworks of the dramatic 
obs ured another 


MacArthur 


development — in 


have 


international politics 


which. although less spectacular. may 
influence the political future of Europe 
just as profoundly as the change of 
guard in Tokyo influences events in the 
Far East. 

This development concerns a_ star- 
tling new policy the Kremlin has de- 
vised with a view to neutralizing W est- 
ern Europe and isolating the United 
States from her natural allies. 

In essence. the new Communist line 
calls for a complete reversal of the tae- 
tics emploved in the various Western 
1947. It 


intransigent revolutionary 


Europe in countries since 


ibandons the 
maintained 


attitude during the past 


four vears. renounces struggle for im- 


mediate political power, and prescribes 


collaboration and even alliances with 
non-Comimunist 


sible 
Once 


parties whenever pos- 


again the Communist pendulum 
around in a 180) arch. We 

back in the days of the 
-opular Fronts and of the underground 


fights Stalinists collaborated 


| 


is -wuhyg 


seem to be 


when 


whole heartedly with opponents they 


had fought tooth and nail only the day 


before 


changes in the 
Moscow 


out much searching of heart, or 


Such drastic party 


line are not decided in with- 
with- 
out very weighty reasons. 

In this new twist. political analysts 
see first of all a realistic recognition on 
the part of Josef Stalin of the fact that 
the resounding success of the Marshall 
Plan has completely altered the politi- 
cal climate of Western Europe in the 
past few years, 

The Cominform was organized in 
1947 on the theoretical basis that pov- 
erty and economic dislocations had cre- 
ated in Europe an acute revolutionary 
situation. Once again, as in the early 


20's. the Communist parties were 
called upon to play the part of foreign 
legions in a world-wide revolution and 
to map a militant short-term strategy 
abandoning gradual social reforms and 
peace. which they had 
advocated of the 
Popular Front. But the failure of the 


Communist parties in the West to gain 


a coalition tor 


under the banner 


power or even to block the sudden con- 
solidation of the democratic forces 
Stalin that, while the 


Asia still remains revolu- 


has convinced 
situation in 
tionary, Western Europe is not yet ripe 
for an all-out Communist offensive. Su- 
preme realist that he is, Stalin today 





acknowledges this fact. 

Significantly enough. the first inkling 
of the new program came in a speech 
delivered by the head of the strongest 
Communist party in Western Europe, 
Palmiro Togliatti. Addressing a na- 
tional conference of his followers 
a few weeks ago, Togliatti made an im- 
vassioned plea which completely star- 
tled his compatriots. His Party, the 
Communist leader said, was ready to 
foreswear the revolution and abandon 
the fight for its long-advertised eco- 
nomic objectives. It was willing to 
cooperate on a realistic basis with all 
other political parties of Italy and sup- 
port loyally anv government. even that 
of Premier Aleide De Gaspari. All he 
asked was one concession—that Italy 
renounce her alliance with the West 
and declare her neutrality in the Cold 
War. 

Togliatti’s unexpected offer let the 
cat out of the bag. 

Henceforth, Europe’s Communists 
would not seek to create political 
chaos or attempt to overthrow govern- 
ments. They would try to promote “na- 
tional unity” and work for “peace” in 
alliance with other L asrenean al parties— 
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State of the World continued 


with the ultimate objective of steering 
North 
{tlantic alliance and from the United 
States. 


their countries away from the 


know the 


cony inced 


political 
that it 
would be more than short-sighted to dis- 
Pogliatti’s 


Observers who 


scene in Italy are 
offer as a merely 
According to 


count 
temporary manoeuvre. 
it would be equally wrong to see 
against the defec- 


functionaries in 


them. 
in it a Counter-move 
tion of Communist 
Northern Italy under the leader- 
ship of Aldo Cucchi and Valdo Magna- 
broken with the 
objected to the 


ing with an 


who, 
ni, have Party because 
doctrine of. sid- 


Soviet 


they 
aggressive Union 


own country in the event 


No doubt. 
crisis, but the 


igainst their 
this rebellion 
Italian 


of a struggle. 
did provoke a 
to control and 
Togliatti could 


Politburo has been able 
localize it. Furthermore, 
have made a political statement of such 
only at the instigation 


Vast importance 


of his Soviet masters. 

In fact. his speech was decided upon 
many weeks before the outbreak of the 
crisis in the Italian Party, and came as 
the result of policy-making delibera- 
tions which had been going on in Mos- 
cow since the end of last year. 

At that both Togliatti 


Fhorez. the French Party 


time, and 


leader, were 
flown to Moscow from Rome and Paris 
official Communist 


both had 


the care 


respectively. The 
statement that 
Moscow to find there 


was gone to 
and cure 
famous 


which the most 


Italian 


for illnesses 
and experienced and French 
physicians were unable to provide. 
From the beginning this explanation 
true. Previously, 
leader fell 
ill or needed surgical care, the 
had 
Western European physicians. Moreover, 
Italian 


grant 


partially 


Soviet 


rang only 
gravely 
Kremlin 


help to outstanding 


whenever a 


turned for 


Governments 
Soviet doctors 
that Togliatti 
treated by a 


the French and 
were willing to 
Visas so 


could be 


doctor of their choice 


the necessary 
and Thorez 
in Rome or Paris 
them to the long 
Actually 


Russian physician had 


without subjecting 
and strenuous trip to Moscow. 
an outstanding 
come to Paris and had been in charge 
when the 


Moscow 


of Thorez for many weeks 


patient's sudden removal to 
Was orde red. 
Strangely enough, as soon as Thorez 
and Togliatti had safely arrived in the 
fatherland, 


Communist 


capital of their socialist 


several other European 


leaders also fell ill, as if they had be- 








victims of a epidemic. 
the President of the 
Eastern) German Republic. Wilhelm 
Pieck. the Austrian Gottlieb Fiala. 


the Bulgarian Vladimir Poptomey. To- 


come strange 


Among them were 
and 


gether with a sprinkling of Hungarian. 


Rumanian and Czechoslovak leaders 


they were suddenly in dire need of hos- 
pitalization or vacation which only the 
Soviet Union could provide. 

Was it that all the 
men 
sented the Right Wing of their parties? 


Was it accidental that the 


sick 


repre- 


accidental 


who gathered in Moscow 


men who 
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took over their commands were the “ra- 
dicals,” the spokesmen of the extreme 
Left. such as Jacques Duclos and André 
Marty in France, Luigi Longo in Italy, 
and Walter Ulbricht in Germany? For 
dramatic weeks it looked as if 
had been con- 


removed in order to leave in 


a few 
the “parliamentarians” 
veniently 
advocates of 


command those who were 


“direct and immediate action.” Every- 
where the experts with their long and 
knowledge of, the work- 
ings of the Communist movement freely 


Togliatti 


intimate inner 


predicted that at most Thorez. 
Pieck 


heads—if 


and would remain mere figure- 


they should recover at all 
from their respective illnesses. 
Once 


patient 


again, however, Stalin, in his 


cunning, has confounded the 


experts. 


Togliatti’s speech and the moderate 
attitude of the the 
course of the strikes that took place in 
France last March, were the first prac- 
tical demonstrations of the fact that 
Stalin had sided with the Right Wing 
and had given the go ahead signal for 


Communists in 


the revamping of Communist tactics 
along the lines of parliamentarian col- 
laboration. 

The big 
change in 
fect the 
Europe. 
fect the 


question today is how this 


Communist tactics will af- 
general political situation in 
it will af- 
chances of preserving 


and West. 


these 


and espe ially. how 
peace 
between East 
questions. 


, 
Before answering 


we must guard ourselves against any 
wishful thinking in regard to the crisis 


of the Western 


Europe. 


Communist parties in 
to evidences of cracks in 
(see UNW April). the 
defections in the Communist parties of 
Western Europe 


Contrary 
the Soviet bloc 
have so far not seri- 


ously undermined their influence over 


vast masses. True. the Communist par- 


ties of Western Europe have, during 


number 
and Nor- 
Denmark 63 
30 percent. In France, 


the last two years. lost a large 


of their ™embers—Belgium 


way up to 65. percent; 
percent; France 


Party organ. has lost 


4 


Humanite, the 


over 200.000 of its readers and = sub- 


scribers. However. there are 
that the 
tide is not developing 
and that it 
a disillusionment with, than a militant 
ainst. the Kremlin. 

The best example comes from Italy. 
leader of the Dem- 
hailed the rift) in 


Italy's Communist forces of the 


proots 
recession of the Communist 
into an anti-Com- 


munist wave, marks more 


alignment ag 


Ignazio Silone. the 
ocratic Socialists. 


as one 


| most important victories for democracy 
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State of the World eentinued 


since the end of the war. But. contrary 


his and his friends’ expectations. 


masses did not follow the ex- 
ample of the two rebels. The different 
attempts to rally the dissidents under 


the banner of Titoism. and to organize 
a new Communist parts indepe ndent of 
Moscow and in Stalin. 


have not 


Opposition to 
been successful. 

In these circumstances the Commu- 
nist high command hopes to regain the 
lost ground and promote the policies 
of the hremlin by putting into opera- 
tion the new party line. The chances 
for success of this move may be clearly 
demonstrated by the situation in W est- 
ern Germany, 

Phere 
to lure the 
liberal 


ance as 


the Communists cannot hope 
Social Democrats and the 
progressive forces into an alli 
they did in the days of the 


Popular Front. The gulf between So- 
cialists and Communist is today wider 
than ever: the mistrust) and hatred 
intrigues is 


Socialist 


against the Communist 


stronger among the workers 


and trade unionists than among any 


Western Eu- 


polic v. therefore. does 


other organized group in 


rope The new 
not aim at the Left. and does not try to 
a coalition based on common 


ind economic interests with the 


establish 
social 
“lost brothers of the same class.” but 
rather tries to woo the “Rightists.~ 
the “class enemies.” 

At this Western 


than thirty different Right- 


Ger- 


moment, in 
many. more 
t groups and organizations of former 


Nazis. army 


are playin / 


is 
industrialists. 


They 


officers and 
Stalin’s game. have 


not been won over by the social or 


program of the Communists. 


Stalin 


but hope that by siding with 


they on achieve national unity, neu- 


trality. and material gains. i.e.. the Rus- 
sian market for German goods. With 
these objectives in mind. all these or- 
ganizations are vigorously supporting 
the Eastern government’s program of 
unification of Germany on the terms of 
Otto Grotewohl. Prime Minister in the 
Soviet Zone. 

Nor are these same promises lost on 
the upper-middle class in France or 
Italy. which earnestly believes that by 
Fast) and 


Western Eu- 


rope can be saved from a Russian in- 


doing business with the 


declaring itself neutral. 
£ 


vasion and can be spared the dreadful 
ravages of a new war. Stalin is deter- 
mined to capitalize on these Western 
hopes—or rather illusions—to the full- 
est extent. 

At the same time. the new strategy is 
one more proot that in the foreseeable 
Stalin 


bark upon an open war. While fanning 


future does not intend to em- 
the flames of national revolutions in 
{sia and fighting for the control of the 
satellite countries in Eastern Europe. 
Stalin is more than willing to permit 
Western Europe to escape his domina- 
tion for the nonce. providing these na- 
neutral and renounce 


tions remain 


their alliance with America. This is the 
paramount aim: the isolation of the 
United States. 


The United 


not render a 


States, therefore. could 


greater service to. the 


cause of Communism than to get so 


deeply involved in Asia as to neglect 
strengthening her hand in Europe with 
all available means. This would be the 
best way to promote Stalin's new polit- 
objective of 


ical war. the ultimate 


which is the neutralization of Europe 
and the isolation of America from her 
present allies whose manpower and in- 
dustrial might are the decisive factors 


in the balance of powel! between the 


world’s two titans, 
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If East and West are unable to compose their differences through the UN, 


Where will their struggle be finally decided: in Asia or in Europe? 


This question submitted by UNW to six outstanding reporters from 


four continents brought forth a surprisingly unanimous answer. 


Keith Dunstan 
Velbourne Herald 
Melbourne, Australia 


If war must come between the East and West. Europe will 
surely be the immediate battlefield. Asia except for Japan can 
offer only great masses of untrained manpower. It has little 
in the way of industries and great natural resources. 

Nothing that happens in Asia can greatly affect the issue, 
but in I irope itis a different story. Europe has some of the 
world’s greatest scientists and technicians. armies of trained 
workmen with all the industrial power of Germany. 

Russia is still a long way behind the United States in its 
ability to produce steel. The U.S. produces over 100 million 
tons a year compared with nearly 30 million in Russia. Europe 
by 1952 should be producing nearly 70 million. enough to 
make up Russia’s deficiency. 

Then the country that dominates Europe must also dominate 
the Middle East with its great stocks of oil in Persia and 
Arabia. From there it is but a short jump to the uranium 
mines of the Belgian Congo. 

The nation that dominates the world must first dominate 
Europe and the Middle East. When that is done Asia will 
know its master without the need of telling. 


Reneé Hislaire 


Le Soir, Bruss 


My ineradicable optimism forbids me to believe that East 
and West will be unable to compose their differences through 


the United Nations or otherwise. Despite the international 
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tension which has been going on for the past few years, I 
am convinced that the Soviet world and the Western world 
will sooner or later come to an understanding: (1) because 
Russia does not want war: (2) because the United States, 
in spite of the swaggerings of a factious general and in spite 
of the efforts of Chiang’s Potomac legion, are even more 
averse to war. 

However, if the improbable becomes true, if governments 
and peoples were foolish enough to resort to war. to the 
ultima ratio of the ancients. I believe that the battlefield 
where a final decision would be sought would be in Europe 
rather than in Asia. I am not trying to underestimate at 
all Asia’s importance, with her awakening peoples. their 
yearnings for welfare and economic and social progress. But 
I believe that Europe—and in particular Western Europe 
whose industrial power and resources in skilled labor remain 
incomparable—would be the main stake of the conflict. 

But all this could very well be a simple hypothesis without 
any credit because. with the progress in atomic weapons 
and bacteriological warfare. we must admit that a third world 
war would spare neither Europe. nor Asia, nor America, but 
would bring us back to a time of chaos or at least to the 
man of the caverns. 


a 


Moshe Medzini 
Haaretz, Tel Aviv 


& 
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te 


Let's separate the military aspect of the question from the 


| 


politic al and social. 

Militarily. two world wars seem to have taught us that in a 
two-front struggle it is possible to suffer defeat through fail- 
ing on one front alone. while in order to win it is necessary to 
be victorious on both. or—at least—have the opponent bled 
white on the other front. Anyhow. it is unlikely that the 
outcome of anew world war will be decided in either Asia or 


in Europe. but in the air-space over the USSR and the United 





States. But in view of the high degree of mechanization of 
modern warfare, one can understand the priority given to 
plans for safeguarding the tremendous industrial potential 
of Western Europe. H. B. W. Abeynaike, 


From the long-range point of view, however, it is the politi- Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 


cal and social aspect of the problem that is of more lasting 


importance. And there the way in which the multitudes of 


Asia and Africa progress in this generation and in the next 


will play a tremendous and possibly decisive part. Victory in 


the field of battle may influence the deep upheaval among 


those vast masses but in a limited measure. It may even de- 

crease the chances of winning them over, and one is led to 

conclude that only a great constructive and peaceful effort, in 

line with the changes wrought by our times, might be decisive 
for Asia and Europe alike, and for the rest of the world. 


Stanley Burch 
News Chronicle, London 


In Europe. 

In the unpleasant event of final East-West failure through 
UN—the collapse of all the resources of diplomacy—the 
“struggle” would become a military one, if not a perpetual 
nightmare of D-Day-minus-one. How could Europe escape the 
unhappy destiny of providing the battlefield? 

The Asian ferment, it is apparent. is going to absorb the 
rest of our lifetime. whatever political pattern it takes in in- 
dividual countries. Any idea that this vast historic process can 
be reversed. or bypassed. or even appreciably slowed. by the 
sort of military adventure which we hear so romantically urged 
can be written off as quaint, quixotic or crazy, according to 
one’s mood. 

And even if such a strange Asian struggle were to be at- 
tempted—or to be forced on us by new aggression—in Asia, 
the end result would have no decisive impact on the real basic 
struggle involved in the question—the test of the Russian idea 
and force versus the Western idea and force, as the determin- 
ing power of the modern world. The peoples, the governments, 
the cultures, the developed economies, the estabiished social 
traditions, the spiritual codes. the armies which embody these 
competing ideas all lie west of the Urals. Not only must the 
European-Atlantic community of necessity form the centre of 
the Cold War in its present political-economic phase: if the 
struggle has appallingly to be resolved by arms, a military 
decision appears feasible only in Europe (it takes precious 
few minutes with a map, and a memory of other wars, to con- 
firm this conviction). 

All this (I suggest) is precisely why Western European 
governments have been so obstinately resisting propaganda 
pressure for sorties into the quicksands of Asia, preferring to 
hold their military potential for possible use in the region 
that counts. (How much more convenient if they could be- 
lieve it possible to settle the thing away on the opposite side 
of the world, with those damned, familiar bombs falling on 
someone else, someplace else! ) 


Recent developments give a clear indication that the real 
prize is the West and that the struggle will be decided there. 

Asian statesmen have been of the opinion that Western 
imperialism will never be able to regain a foothold in the East. 

The East is no longer the slumbering mass that it once was, 
and will resist any other type of imperialism. Its struggle is 
for its own political and economic recovery. 

As regards the struggle for world power, the West would 
appear to be the key to such power and will decide the issue. 

Practically all the sinews of war. of technical skills and 
industrial resources that make for power are in the West. 

If the peoples of the West should first come under the sway 
of any one ideology, it would be possible for that ideology to 
control the rest of the world. The reverse would not be true to 
anything like the same degree. 

The poverty of the East in material, though not in human 
resources. would be an initial handicap rather than a help to 
any conqueror, The resistance that would have to be en- 
countered would further deplete the overall strength that 
would have to go into the conquest of the rest of the world. 


William R. Frye 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


I do not feel there need be a “final” struggle; I would be 
more inclined to foresee an indefinite diplomatic and _politi- 
cal tug of war, with indecisive outbursts of violence. Speaking 
hypothetically, however, if one were required to put his finger 
on the critical area, I should think he would reason thus: 

‘To defeat the West, the East would need oil, steel, and 
air bases. The primary source of oil is the Mideast; of 
steel, the Ruhr; of air bases, Western Europe and Great 
Britain. This analysis—admittedly greatly oversimplified 
points to Europe and its environs as the life-or-death area. 

‘There is. of course, the added fact that in Europe and 
the United States is the center of what is regarded in the 
West as modern culture and civilization. Religion and 
science are considered furthest advanced. Freedom and self- 
government have taken deepest root. There is, therefore, a 
profound motive for the West to defend Europe—to make 
a last stand, if necessary. there. 

‘All this is not to minimize the importance of Asia, which 
also has raw materials, strategic bases, and an ancient 
civilization. It is merely to say that whereas Asia could be 
lost without the automatic collapse of the West as an entity, 
Europe could not.’ 
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PANAMA 


A land of contrasts, the Old World within the New, 
Panama provides the comforts and luxuries of modern 
living close to the natural beauties of mountains, jungles, 
and soft, warm ocean beaches, and to people whose 


customs originate far in the past. 


It is a land of gaiety, where the lovely pollera, the 
national costume, is handsewn and embroidered by its 
beautiful women and the Tamborito is danced by all ages. 
Here one can visit historic cathedrals, see primitive 
Indian life, and enjoy fishing, swimming, riding and 


sports of all varieties. 


1 typical pollera 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Panama ts only nine air hours from New York or 
Chicago, and only four from Miami. For those who seek 
a more leisurely type of travel, there is a delightful five- 
day cruise by sea trom New York. No passport or visa 

is required, and your steamship, airline or travel agency 
will gladly provide you with the necessary visitor's card. 
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COMISION NACIONAL 
DE TURISMO DE PANAMA 


Panama City 


New York Office: 47 W. 56 St. Phone: CO 5-0679 
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Is it Well with the Child? 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Editor-in-Chief, LNB 


An eye-witness to the birth of Israel three 


measures the progress and appraises the future of 


Si Federman. who ran the Kaete 


WJ Dan Hotel. was a worried man. 


There were many worried men in Tel 
Aviv the night of May 14. 1948. but 
Sam had more cause for worry than 
most. and because we lived in his hotel 
and liked him we shared his worry. His 
wife Ruth had left for the hospital 
that afternoon but the doctors weren't 
quite sure when the baby would arrive. 
Those of us who lived in the Kaete Dan 
had more than an academic interest in 
this unborn child. For two weeks we 
had been arguing about what to name 
the boy (it had never oceurred to any- 
a girl). On that 


Friday afternoon David Ben-Gurion an- 


one that it would be 


nounced that the name of the new state 
would be Israel. and all doubts were 
resolved. The correspondents gathering 
at the bar of the Kaete Dan Hotel told 
Sam Federman that he would have to 
name his child Israel. Sam was agree- 
able. 

An hour after midnight Federman 
answered the phone. The child had 
arrived—a boy—and he had been born 
during the first hour of the existence of 
the new nation. The child and the na- 
tion had a stormy entrance into the 


world. At five o'clock the next morning, 


Egyptian planes flew over Tel Aviv to 
drop bombs on the port. The hospital 
was in the port area, and the five-hour- 
old baby. hearing the scream of the de- 
scending bombs, the horrible explosions 
as they landed and the crash of the 
hospital windows. might have won- 
dered if life wasn’t better where he 
had come from. But little Israel lived, 
and now, three years old. he is a 
sturdy, brown-eyed youngster who talks 
a little Hebrew, a little English. and 
who walks very well for a three-year- 
old. During the past three years Israel 
fell heir to the usual childhood diseases 
of croup. searletina and measles. but 
he managed to come back strong after 
each illness 

So this month he and his country 
celebrate their third anniversary to- 
gether. During the past three vears Is- 
rael the nation also fell heir to the 
troubles inevitable to the early growth 
of a nation. but like the child. Israel 
managed to come back strong after 
each economic and military blow. To- 
day Israel the nation walks very well 
for a three-year-old. Israel can’t: run 
yet; like any three-year-old. she still 
needs help, but all indications are that 
the sturdy three-year-old will (if given 


2 Kings, 11.26. 


years ago 


the young nation. 


a little help) grow into a strong. husky 
adult. 

The incredible man who has led the 
country during the first three difficult 
years of its life (and without whom 
the nation would have been stillborn) 
is David Ben-Gurion. Ben-Gurion is a 
short, stocky man with a halo of elec- 
tric white hair and with deep, stubborn 
lines in his face. Three years ago there 
were many who thought that Ben-Gur- 
ion was mad. A few days before May 
15, 1948. President Truman urged Ben- 
Gurion to delay the proclamation of the 
new state and to accept a trusteeship 
by the United Nations to last two 
years. Ben-Gurion flatly rejected the 
proposal. 

There were those in Tel Aviv who 
thought his decision meant national 
suicide. The Haganah intelligence was 
good. It had knowledge that the Arabs, 
well armed, were ready to launch inten- 
sive attacks as soon as the proclamation 
was made: the Haganah knew that the 
Egyptians had converted Spitfires fixed 
with bomb racks and that these were 
poised at Cairo, ready to take off. A 
Haganah officer discussed the situation 
in rather depressing terms. 

“Ben-Gurion is either a reckless lun 
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atic or he is a genius.” he told me 
grimly. “Reason dictates that we accept 
Truman’s proposition. We know we 
haven't a thing to protect us against an 
attack. We 


fighter plane in the country at the mo- 


all-out air haven't one 
ment. Do vou know we have virtually 
no ammunition left? You saw our mili- 
tary communique today? It said, ‘There 
was severe fighting on the road to Jeru- 
salem. We allowed the enemy to come 
to close quarters before opening fire.’ 
Sure. we allowed them to come to close 
quarters because we had no ammunition 
for anything but Sten guns and they're 
no good beyond a fifty-vard range. If 
the Arabs knew how badly off we are, 
they'd walk into Tel Aviv. But Ben- 
And so 


we've de« ided to sink or swim with 


Gurion says it is now or never 


him—and.” he added with wry humor, 
nodding toward the Mediterranean, “it 
may damn well come to swimming.” 
It never did quite come to swimming, 
although there were times when the 
Israeli army 
Mediterranean. Reckless lunatic or gen- 


DAVID BEN GURION 


almost backed into the 


ius? Ben-Gurion certainly proved that 
He took a 


caleulated risk and won a 


he was no reckless lunatic. 
carefully 
military victory. Genius? That's a big 
word. but one day the men who write 
military textbooks may apply it to B.G., 
for although he had brilliant army com- 
manders like the West Point-trained 
American David Mareus the scholarly 
Yigal Yadin (present) commander-in- 
chief of the Army) and the bearded 
Palmach leader. Colonel Isaac Sadeh 
(who routed Fawzi Al Kawji and _ his 
so-called Arab Army of Liberation at 
Mishmar Haemek). it was B. G. him- 
self who made every major military de- 
cision. Since then he has made every 
major economic and_ political decision 
too. and to date events have not con- 
tradicted his judgment. Ben-Gurion is a 
terrific gambler. but somehow the dice 
always come seven for him. 

None of us who were there on May 
15. 1918 will ever forget the day that 
Israel became a nation. Tel Aviv had 
been under continuous and almost un- 


opposed bombardment that day and ci- 


vilian casualties had been heavy. The 
Egyptians had made the port their tar- 
vet. Late that afternoon I visited the 


port of Tel Aviv. and to my amazement 


found the chunky figure of David Ben- 
Gurion standing among the debris. He 
was. directing the removal of the 
wounded, talking calmly about the de- 
ficiencies of the anti-aircraft guns and 
impatiently ignoring all pleas that he 
leave the exposed spot. He had been 
there since 5 a.m.. when the air attacks 
had begun. Finally darkness, enemy of 
the bomber. came and he left re- 
Juctantly to make his first broadcast to 
the new nation. I drove with him to the 
station. He rested his head 
against the back of the seat and closed 


radio 


his eves. He was tired. and when he 
talked his voice was dulled with weari- 
ness. 

“They would stop this bombing.” he 
said, “they would stop the war if we 
made just one promise. Yes, if we 
promised to restrict immigration.” The 
ear drove slowly through the blacked- 
out city. “But that.” the weariness had 
left his voice now. “we will never do. 
Our only excuse for existing as a nation 
is to provide a haven for the homeless 
and. stateless Jews of the world. We 
will never enact any immigration quota 
here. Our doors will always be open.” 

“Will your economy support. large- 
I asked. 


said sharply. 


scale immigration ?~ 

“It will have to.” he 
“We will put them in huts and tents, 
and then. if there is no other place, we 
will put them on the beaches. At least 
they will sleep as free men. A million 
... two million . . . let them come. 
That is why we must go through with 
this fight. no matter what it costs. We 
will win. and our doors will always re- 
main open.” 

That was three years ago. and there 
were few who believed then that Israel 
could win: there were fewer who  be- 
could 


influx of immi- 


lieved that she support the 
weight of any arge 
grants. Strong pressure was put on B.G. 
to limit the immigration. but he turned 
a deaf ear to all such suggestions 
the past three 


“reckless 


There were many during 
years who called — him 
lunatic.” 

But now Israel is three years old. 
Her population, which was 650.000 on 
May 15. 1918. is now 1.300.000. and 
although the people of Israel tax them- 
selves almost to the point of confisea- 
tion and live on meager austerity ra- 
tions. there is no sign of defeatism = in 
the country. In 1948, 196 million dol- 


lars was invested in Israel industry; 











today that amount has been doubled. 
In 1948 only 400,000 acres of land were 
under cultivation; today 600,000 acres 
are yielding citrus fruits and vegeta- 
bles, wheat, rye. and grain fodder. In 
1948. only 160,000 tons of cement were 
produced by the country—this year 
380.000 tons will be turned out. 

For a 
ing pretty well. But she still has a 700- 


three-year-old Israel is do- 
mile frontier on which are perched hos- 
tile Arabs; Jerusalem is still a front- 
line city; the immigrants who arrive 
each week have to be rehabilitated men- 
tally and physically, and the economic 
load she has to bear because of the 
unrestricted immigration would com- 
pletely collapse perhaps any other peo- 
ple in the world. 

On her third anniversary Israel is 
launching a three-year economic plan 
which may decide the fate of the little 
democracy. American Jewry — has 
pledged itself to raise one billion dol- 
lars through the United Jewish Appeal, 
the sale of bonds, grants in aid and pri- 
vate investments. If this four point pro- 
gram is a success, Israel will live. If it 
fails. there is reason to think that her 
economy will collapse under the burden 
of continued immigration, or that thou- 
sands of Jews living in bondage, starva- 
tion and misery in North Africa and the 
Middle East will be condemned to con- 
tinue to live out their wretched lives 
without even the hope that some day 
they can be transported to the only 
country in the world that offers them a 
chance for freedom and dignity. When 
the world refused the services of a 
doctor in 1948. the Jews of America 
acted as midwife to help bring the infant 
state of Israel into the world. Since the 
founding of the state. to date. American 
Jews have supplied voluntarily more 
than $200.000 to Israel through the 
United Jewish Appeal, and millions 
more through other organizations. It is 
hardly likely that they will desert the 
three-year old nation today. And it would 
be fatal if the democratic world failed 
to help the young nation. 

But the little country faces the fu- 
ture with optimism and a determination 
to work out its problems. Israel is 
about the size of New Jersey (or Los 
Angeles County if you prefer) and 
every bit of the land has to be utilized 
intelligently if it is to support the two 
and a half million people who will be 


depending upon it within the next few 


years. Right now a great deal of the 


rural region of the country is still un- 
derdeveloped. underpopulated and un- 
planned while the cities are crowded 


to the bulging point. The government 
is instituting a long range active plan- 


ning program which will insure an 
eventual, even and harmonious spread 
of population all over the country in 
keeping with its physical assets, natu- 
ral resources and economic features. 
The government planners do not have 
to transfer the existing population of 
Tel Aviv, Haifa. Jerusalem and other 
urban centers; they merely have to direct 
the continuous stream of newcomers to 
new and hitherto underpopulated agri- 
cultural and urban centers. 

The country has been divided into 24 
“planning regions” each designed to 
support at least 100.000 people. These 
“regions” (corresponding roughly to 
our counties) will be economic entities 
and there will be an urban center in 
each of them. The ideal “region” ac- 
cording to the Israel planners will have 
a city of 50.000 which will contain the 
seat of regional administration. its in- 
dustry, and will be headquarters for 
the region’s educational and health in- 
stitutions. The planners believe that the 
economic and political health of the 
young country can be best served by 
decentralization. 

This planning is the answer to the ap- 
parently unanswerable question “What 
will Israel do with the thousands of 
immigrants arriving each month?” 
Where 


intensive farming a dense rural popula- 


conditions are favorable for 


tion can be supported while areas 


which have poor soil and = meager 
irrigation resources will be devoted to 
industrial plants. Within two years the 
government planners expect that the 
agricultural population of the country 
will reach 500.000 (20 per cent of the 
estimated population). When this fig- 
ure has been reached the agricultural 
experts at Research Institute at Reo- 
voth say that Israel will be self-sup- 
porting in vegetables, milk, eggs, fish 
and will produce a substantial part of 
the cereals and oils needed. 

Up to now the location of factories 
has been a matter of sheer chance. Un- 
der the new plan there will be areas in 
each region reserved for industrial en- 
terprises. New roads are being built to 
serve these proposed industrial centers 
and every inducement (including water 


links to 


the ports. and easy terms) is being of- 


supply, electric power. rail 
fered to the man who wants to build 
or lease a factory. 

For a three-year-old Israel is looking 
far ahead. 

It would be 
Birthday. Israel” in the ancient Hebrew 


nice to say “Happy 


tongue, but unfortunately there is no 
literal translation for the phrase. How- 
ever, there is an age-old Hebrew equiv- 
alent which will serve as well. and on 
her third anniversary there are millions 
who wish the world’s newest democ- 


racy a heartfelt “Mazel Tov. Israel.” 


ISRAEL’S youth plays and rejoices in the newly-born 
state, happy at last to be building their place in the sun. 
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PANAMA The Country nith the New Look 
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The New Look and the Old—these make up Panama. 


The Old Look is Panama's historic heritage. The New 
Look is being created by the Ministry of Public Works, 
under the Government of President Arias, now build- 
ing Nurseries, Government Offices, Experimenta- 
tion Stations, Theatres, Roads, Airports, etc. The 
Ministry will continue to plan and to build to make 


National Museum 


Panama one of the foremost republics in the Americas. 
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By ROBERT PAYNE 


futhor of “Red Storm Over Asia.” 


The fusion of Iran’s extremist 
forces creates a_ revolutionary 
situation. But, beyond the crisis 
of the hour, the elements are 
there for the creation of a strong- 


er and more coherent nation. 


THE LATE Premier General Haji Ali Razmara, whose 
many reforms provoked mortal enmity of Communists, 


Wie four bullets were pumped 
into the back of General Ali Raz- 
mara as he was entering a mosque in 
Teheran, a new factor entered the im- 
broglio of Iranian politics—the alliance 
between Communism and the Moslem 
fanatics. From the rarely visited prov- 
ince of Azerbaijan on the borders of 
Afghanistan, two waves of power have 
swept westward across Iran: one wave 
of fanatical Moslems determined to in- 
troduce a religious kingdom ruled by 
Sheik Kashani; the other wave of dedi- 
cated Communists determined to intro- 
duce a Communist republic ruled from 
Moscow. Inevitably their paths merged. 
Inevitably too, there has come about a 
formal alliance. 

The evidence is conclusive that quite 
recently this working alliance was ar- 
ranged, probably in Abadan, between 
Fadayan Islam and the illegal Com- 
munist Tudeh Party, which had come 


Shots 


in Teheran 





Fadayan Islam, land owners; below, his widow learns 


of his assassination, is led to his hospital deathbed. 
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into existence during the war when 
Russia occupied northern Iran. It would 
be dangerous to minimize the similari- 
ties between the authoritarian tempers 
implicit in the two religions. Like Com- 
munism, Islam demands unquestioning 
obedience of its disciples, provides a 
daily ritual, possesses a rigorous law 
and has no aversion to the use of vio- 
lence. Islam and Communism are un- 
likely bedfellows. but in our own time 
we may see a “holy war” led by these 
extraordinary giants. 

With the murder of General Razmara. 
Fadayan Islam (which means “Those 
Who are Ready to Die for Islam”) 
came out into the open. For a long while 
it had been preparing to strike. The 
attempt on the life of the Shah in Feb- 
ruary 1949 had sprung from this source. 
failed. hostility 


against the Shah remained. The mur- 


Though the attempt 


der of General Razmara was a pointed 
reminder that the life of the Shah was 
in danger. Led by Sheik Sved Abolgha- 
hem Kashani, who ranks in the Moslem 
hierarchy of Iran as chief mu/lah, Fada- 
yan Islam even now probably consists 
of no more than three or four thousand 
determined religious fanatics, but they 
are on a fair way to holding the balance 
of power in Iran. Like the rebels in 
Malaya they can and probably will 
attempt to hold up the government per- 
manently at the point of a gun. As we 
shall see later, it is also likely that they 
will fail. 

The Tudeh Party (Tudeh 
“Masses”) has considerable following 


means 


among the intellectuals. who are gen- 
\fter the defeat of 
the “Democratic Republic” set up in 


erally non-believers. 


Tabriz in 1945 by Jafaar Pishavari, the 
leaders concentrated in 

Meshed. 
Meshed is the religious capital of Iran, 


Tudeh party 
Teheran and Significantly, 
containing the tomb of the saintly Imam 
Reza whose murder brought about the 
split between two rival groups of Mos- 
lems. There the Communists “dug in.” 
They had a compact following of per- 
haps 1500 workers and an outer fringe 
of about 25.000 workers. Since Meshed. 
the capital of Khorossan.. is almost 
autonomous and is” separated from 
Teheran by one of the worst deserts in 
the world, the advantages lay in the 
hands of the Communists. They could 
and did play upon the sense of rivalry 
religious 


in the capital. Here they 


trained their followers. sending them 
later to Azerbaijan and the ports on the 
Persian Gulf. 

Although this growth and develop- 


ment of the two forces occurred sep- 
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Teheran coms: 


arately. their ambitions served to force 
them into the same camp. Both desire 
an end to the Pahlevi dynasty. for the 
Meshedi Moslems remember that the 
father of the present Shah had sur- 
rounded the sacred temples with ma- 
chine-gunners and threatened to shoot 
high Moslem dignitaries who disobeyed 
his rule. The Communists remember 
that the Shah was implacably opposed 
to a surrender of his power to Moscow. 
He had arrested Tudeh members. He 
had attempted to introduce social re- 
forms. He represented. however inade- 
quately—and he was rarely inade- 
quate—an informed desire for steady 
social progress: and the Communists 
had no desire to see him succeed. He 
was the enemy. marked down on the 
lists of the two fanatical parties. 
Razmara too was marked down on 
both lists. In fact. his murder makes 
him the first victim of an explosive com- 
bination which for thirty years has been 
gathering force 
The alliance 
and the extreme Moslem fanaties had 
been sought from the very start of the 
Russian 
famous message to the Orient Lenin had 
called upon the Moslems of Turkey and 


between Communism 


revolution. In 1918) in’ his 


Iran to revolt in the name of Socialism. 
but the revolt had failed. Enver Pasha. 
sitting with John Reed in an audience 
hall in Baku. half explained the failure 
when he said that the Moslems wor- 
shipped Allah and Allah alone knew 
what the Communists worshipped un- 
less it was power. For some years Bu- 
kharin was to address fiery speeches to 
the Moslems of Asia, calling upon them 
to join the ranks of the proletariat 
against the oppressors. Though he spoke 
with a knowledge of Moslem customs 
rare in a Communist and believed with 
singular jov in the time. not far distant. 
when the lion and the would lie 
down together. the voice grew more 
strident towards the end. and when he 
was shot he was probably conscious of 


his failure. 


Red Star in the Crescent 


His cause, 


tremes do meet. The fiercest Commu- 


however, was not lost. Ex- 


nists bec ame the able st Stormtroopers, 


to become Communists again when a 
wall was built across Germany. The In- 


dian Communists favored the British 


during the war. to the disgust of Con- 


gress leaders. In Indonesia Darul Islam 


PIPELINES conduct the black wealth of Tran. Oil and a pivotal position in Great 
Western Wall against Russian communism place this country in the first strategie rank. 


a Moslem sect which preached com- 
munity of property and theocratic rule 
formed an alliance with the Commu- 
nists. an alliance which continued even 
ifter the Communists had demonstrated 
their weakness in the short-lived Com- 
mune of Madioen. The leaders of Darul 
Islam saw no essential impropriety in 
combining with the Communists. To- 
gether. they made fierce. sharp raids 
through eastern Java; for a while then 
influence extended to the port of Cheri- 
bon and the outskirts of Soerabaya. 
The Moslems said the beliefs of Marx 
were contained in the Koran. while the 


Communists reminded their listeners 


that Lenin never spoke of religion as 
the opium of the people: indeed. he had 
said the reverse; had not Lenin made 
i farmous pilgrimage to Mecca? Over 
large areas of Asia. in faet. Lenin and 
Stalin have been accepted as Moslems. 

Though the way was thus made clear 


for the two forees to coalesce. it was 


not without reason that General Raz- 
mara became their common enemy. In 
fact. he proved such a danger to them 
beth that they combined to destroy the 
program for which he courageously 
fought. 

Handsome, looking ten years vounger 
than his age, speaking English and 
French fluently. highly energetic. pos- 
sessing a profound distaste for politics 
and a deep knowledge of the border 
regions of modern fran, Razmara repre- 
sented an entirely new type of lranian. 
\s Chief of Staff. he had engineered the 
recovery of Azerbaijan. He had much 
of General Marshall's sense of dignity. 
and all of General Marshall's patience 
He was neither pro-American nor pro- 
Russian. He intended to remain pro- 
Iranian; and if this was a shortcoming. 
it was one he shared in good company. 
Although it was continually repeated 
that the famous American loan of $25.- 
000.000 was stalled by Washington. in 





IRANIANS patrol Araxes River near Azerbaijan border. USSR 
troops, no strangers here, were ordered to leave by UN in 1946, 


fact it was stalled by Razmara himself. 
not on the grounds that he thought it 
inadequate, but for the reason that he 
was afraid of the Russian reaction and 
he hoped that the budget could be some- 
how balanced by increased royalties from 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. He was 
aman with a profound sense of reality: 
and reality in this case meant continu- 
ally walking along a tightrope. 

The significance of Razmara’s ill-fated 
premiership lies in the fact that he was 
the first to make a viable social blue- 
print for Iran. He had learned much 
from the experience of the Near East 
Foundation which attempted with  in- 
Western 


methods to the countryside. He believed 


adequate support to bring 
the solution lay in decentralization and 
the return of power to the village com- 
munities. Almost his first act was to 
suspend the unwieldy Seven Year Plan. 
where power was concentrated at the 
top. He would have the tractors and 
grain sent directly to the villages. if 
necessary under military escort: there 
would be no middlemen. He spoke 
openly of the necessity of confiscating 
the large estates. thus adding a third 
formidable enemy to the two already 
against him. for the feudal owners of 
estates packed the Majlis 


(parliament), and could see no sense in 


the large 


surrendering their vast gains. To deprive 
the landowners of their prestige. he pub- 
lished the names of those who defaulted 
on their income-tax payments: the list 
comprised a large proportion of the 
members of parliament, some members 
of the royal family. and a few religious 
dignitaries. He arrested as many mem- 
bers of the Tudeh party as he could 
lay his hands on. but the more important 


members escaped. To satisfy the Rus- 


sians. he forbade aerial surveys for oil 
on the border regions and banned the 
Voice of America broadcasts from the 
Teheran radio. To satisfy the Ameri- 
cans. and to safeguard trade with Rus- 
sia. he refused to allow the Russians 
to set up their own trading agencies: 
they must deal directly with the gov- 
ernment in all matters of trade. He sue- 
ceeded in reducing the price of bread, 
and made a serious attack on the high 
living costs. For six fantastic months, 
with the backing of the Shah. he intro- 
duced one reform after another, and 
though he must have known that some 
of them were doomed to failure and 
that many others were impractical. he 
continued steadily to introduce a social 
revolution from the top. He did not suc- 
ceed. but at least he had initiated for 
the first time a genuine reform program 
for the 15.000.000 common people of 


his country. 


Reformers’ Tragedy 


To understand the significance of his 
premiership we must go back to the 
celebrated hundred days between July 
and September. 1898. when the young 
Emperor Kwang Hsu issued twenty- 
seven imperial rescripts emphasizing 
essential reforms. At the end of the 
hundred days the old Empress Dowager 
returned to the throne, arrested the re- 
former and ordered the execution of his 
advisors. In herself she represented the 
ancient feudal forces of the country 
the same forces which are now attempt- 
ing to stop the course of social progress 
in Tran. 

Razmara was perfectly aware of his 
responsibility in attempting to introduce 


a “reasonable revolution.” He had little 


LABORERS make up in manpower what they lack in horsepow- 
er. Iranians are poor, but conscious they once ruled known world. 


theoretical background. His plan of giv- 
ing work toa million people by dividing 
them in eighty-four districts, each dis- 
trict having a distribution center where 
money and materials would be made 
available to the workers. was probably 
impractical. Yet in the brief period of 
his rule he was able to outline the direc 
tion which must be taken if Iran is to 
survive as an independent nation. He 
said on the day when he assumed power: 
“Our fight for improving [ran’s  situa- 
tion is a fight for lite or death.” To a 
friend he said: “I shall be surprised if 
they let me live for six months.” It was 
nine months before he was shot down. 
But in a sense he had spoken the truth. 
By December 1950. six months after he 
hecame premier in June, the machine 
was already running down. He could 
make little headway. He had no party 
to call upon. The Army was loval to 
him, and might under favorable auspices 
have pushed his reforms, but almost in- 
evitably a summons to the Army would 
have led to the overthrow of the exist- 
ing dynasty and the election of Razmara 
to the throne; in just such a way the 
father of the present Shah had come to 
the throne. But this solution was prob- 
ably impossible, and was certainly 
undesirable; it had even been foreseen 
by the Shah. who ordered a merger of 
the royal guards with the national army 
to forestall a palace revolution. Mean- 
while Razmara was surrounded wit! 
intriguers—he said he was spendin 
75°, of his time fighting them off. Or 
casionally he found himself attempting 
to solve problems in the same simp! 
manner he had employed when he w 
the provincial governor of the ditheuit 
tribal area of Luristan—by foree. But 


(Continued on page 30 
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i He Opened 
the Door to 


boat that put to sea for two or three 
COMMODORE PERRY and entourage, 


first “foreign barbarian-” to wedge a ; : . 
foot in Japan’s open door, meet Imperial they sailed from Shikoku expecting to 
Commissioners at Yokahama a century ago. 


days at a time. One morning in 1841 


return promptly with a full load. 
Near the end of the second day they 
ran into a large school of mackerel. All 
The forthcoming Treaty of Peace with Japan hands were so busy at the nets that they 
did not heed the darkening sky. Sud- 
recalls the adventures of a humble Nipponese denly a fierce storm broke. and a driv- 
ing rain shut the islands from their view. 


whose unexpected fate it became to be the first link Phe Japanese in that era had no know!- 
edge of navigation; they never sailed 





between his country and the United States oe ae ees oe nee ey 
° visible landmarks they were lost indeed. 
Before long they found themselves 
moving swiftly in the Black Current. 
With rudder and canvas demolished and 
WV HEN Commodore Perry and his en- States and learn firsthand the English all but one oar broken. they drifted for 
tourage met Hayashi Fukasai, per- language and the American way. 12 days. On the morning of the 13th 
sonal representative of the Emperor of Manjiro. now an immortal in his coun- day they saw the rocky shore of an is- 
Japan. on the shores of Yedo Bay to trys tradition and interred among Ja- land. The current carried them on to 
negotiate the Treaty of 1854 and the pan’s illustrious dead. was bern in a the rocks and demolished their boat. but 
readmission of Japan to the world family fishing village in Tosa Province on the the five fishermen were able to scramble 
of nations. they were amazed at the island of Shikoku. At 14 he was one of up the steep shore to safetv. They lived 
alacritv with which the Japane se graspe d a crew of five on a small square sailed 
the full meaning of the American pro- 
posals. For over two centuries. no J ipa- 
nese had been permitted to leave the Uss COLUMBUS AND VINCENNES in Yedo Bay. surrounded by hundreds of 
country. and foreign ships had been ex- curious Japanese who gladly towed the ships out to sea, relieved to see them go, 
cluded from Japanese ports. Yet Perry's 
formal letters. written in English. were 
being answered promptly and with a 
clarity which bespoke unexpected under- 
standing of American principles 
The answer to the riddle was Havashi's 
young interpreter. Manjiro. who re- 
mained hidden in an apartment in Treaty 
House and translated the letters as fast 
as they were handed to him. For Man- 
jiro. as a result of shipwreck and rescue 
by a New England whaling captain. was 


the first Japanese to visit the United 
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By EMILY V. WARRINER 


Perry 


Eventually they were rescued by the 
crew of the John Howland, a whaleship 
out of New Bedford. Mass.. Capt. W. H. 
Whitfield. master. When the John How- 
land reached Honolulu, four of the cast- 
But Manjiro, 


who had begun to learn English, elected 


aways were put ashore. 


to stay with the ship on its return voyage 
to New Bedford. 

Captain Whitfield took him to Fair- 
haven, Mass.. and welcomed him into his 
own home as a foster son. He entered 
the Bartlett School — of 


where his special talent for mathematics 


Navigation, 


put him always at the head of his class. 
One of the textbooks he studied was, of 
course, Bowditeh’s Navigator. 

Manjiro’s alert mind absorbed the 
strange sights and ways of the Western 
world. Freedoms. unheard of in his own 
country, startled and fascinated him. 
From Captain Whitfield and other sea- 
faring men he learned that Americans 
considered the Japanese a barbarous. 
backward people. As he listened a vague 
plan formed in his mind to return to Ja- 
pan and in some way explain to his 
countrymen that they were missing mag- 
nificent benefits by refusing intercourse 
with the outside world. 

Such a plan was completely beyond 
the realm of probability. An Imperial 
Edict prohibited Japanese from leaving 
to do so and return was to 
Manjiro knew this. but he 


also felt deeply that his absence vio- 


the country: 


court death. 


lated the family code of honor. His 
older brother was sickly and Manjiro 
had been officially registered the head of 
the house. His place was at home. Cap- 
tain Whitfield sensed the boy's distress. 


and encouraged him to believe that some 


day he might return to Japan. 

In 1816. a former crewmate of the John 
Howland, now captain of the whaler 
Franklin, offered 


to go on a three-year whaling voyage 


Manjiro a chance 
around the world. On this voyage Man- 
jiro, having demonstrated his ability as 
able seaman, was promoted to first mate. 
He thus became the first Japanese to 
And he 


had learned in widely scattered ports the 


navigate a ship by instruments. 


values of foreign currencies and the fun- 
damentals of world trade. 

The Franklin returned to New Bed- 
ford with her holds filled with whale oil 
and whale bone; Manjiro’s share of the 
profits was $350. It was now 1849 and 
Fairhaven had become feverishly ex- 
cited over the discovery,of gold in Cali- 
Manjiro, with Captain Whit- 
field’s consent, signed on a vessel carry- 
After he 


had earned $650 he worked his way to 


fornia. 
ing lumber to San Francisco. 


Honolulu in a sailing ship and there 
sought out four of his compatriots. To- 
gether they devised a bold plan. Since 
no sea captain was willing to anchor in 
hostile Japanese waters, they would try 
to persuade one te carry them—and 
a well-stocked 


near the Loo Choo Islands (Okinawa). 


whaleboat—somewhere 
From there they would attempt to re- 
turn to Japan. 

The Japanese found a friend in the 
Reverend Samuel C. Damon. a seamen’s 
chaplain, who was profoundly interested 
in their mysterious country and who 
knew every sea captain in the Pacific. 
With Damon’s help Manjiro persuaded 
Captain Whitmore. whose Sarah Boyd 
was bound for China. to take him and 
his friends and the whale-boat along. 
At the last moment one of the four re- 
fused to leave his adopted land. 

Manjiro bought a 
$100 and had the 
painted on the stern, 


whale-boat for 
name Adventure 


He stocked it not 


only with canned food but with things for 
his family that he knew would excite the 
wonder of the Japanese officials: needles, 
soap. coffee, buttons, a looking-glass, 
window panes, time-pieces, a razor and 
strop, woolen clothing, tobacco, matches, 
sugar, paints and _ brushes, scissors, 
dishes, axes, nautical instruments and 
many books. He included his precious 
copy of Bowditch’s Navigator and saved 
his largest nugget for his mother. 
Through Mr. Damon and an obliging 
American Consul, he was supplied with 
a passport with elaborate seals; it was 
hoped thus to impress Japanese officials. 

The plan was carried through with- 
out a hitch. Captain Whitmore put the 
Japanese overside within sight of the 
Loo Choos. The whale boat was beached 
without trouble. But then Manjiro’s 
troubles began. The four men were im- 
mediately seized as prisoners and held 
until Nariaki, Lord of Satsuma and ruler 
Naria- 


ki was a cruel and much-feared poten- 


of the islands. could be notified. 


tate. but his curiosity proved greater 
He decreed that the 


accused men should stay in prison, but 


than his cruelty. 


he demanded a personal interview with 
Manjiro. 
clothes and haircut and listened to his 


Nariaki examined Manjiro’s 
story. He then commanded Manjiro to 
build a foreign-style boat which could 
be sailed around the harbor of Kago- 
shima. Manjiro accomplished this with 
the aid of his friends and native carpen- 
ters. Meanwhile, Nariaki had notified 
officials in Yedo (Tokyo) of the arrival 
of the four men, and he was ordered to 
send them to Nagasaki. 

Here the whale boat and all its 
contents were confiscated. Manjiro and 
his friends were detained for more than 
two years, on constant call for question- 
ing under the direction of Lord Shima. 
During the interviews they were forced 


to kneel, eyes respectfully downcast. 


CONFERENCE room at Hakodadi, where the Treaty of 1854 was negotiated which 
opened Japan’s door to the world after an isolation of over two hundred years. 











He Opened the Door cominved 


Lord Shima’s most pressing 


had to do with the kind of ships that 


questions 
were used in America. The Japanese 
rulers had heard strange tales of armed 
vessels that belched fire and moved with- 
out sails against the wind and the tide. 
Manjiro would be useful if he would as- 
sure Lord Shima that such talk was 
ridiculous. Manjiro had ridden on a 
railroad and on a river steamboat in 
California. Squatting on the ground be- 
fore a charcoal fire he used a boiling 
tea kettle to explain the driving power 
of steam. 

Behind the questions lay more than 
oriental curiosity. There was genuine 
fear. Word had seeped into Japan from 
( hinese sources that an Ame rican ( om- 
modore called Perry was assembling a 
powerful invasion fleet in Chinese waters 
and that Japan’s exclusion policy was 
to be challenged 

Manjiro’s listeners decided that this 
youth was too valuable to be put out 
of the way. He and his companions 
were sent under guard to the Lord of 
Tosa, whose immediate subjects they 
were. An official order prohibited them 
from ever again leaving the district or 
engaging in fishing. Since they would 
be without means of livelihood. they 
were given an annual grant of rice. Man- 


jiro’s companions, content with this an- 


LETTER to Manijiro’s son from FDR, 
grandson of part-owner of John Howland. 


TRE WHITE Ouse 


nuity. returned to the obscurity of vil- 
lage life and were never heard from 
again. But Manjiro’s role in his coun- 
try’s history was just beginning. 

Two days after bis return to his 
mother’s house, swift runners from To- 


kyo brought word of the invasion of Ja- 


‘pan by the black ships of the Americans. 


The American Commodore had left a 
letter from the President to the Mikado 
and had stated that he would return 
with more ships for a reply. The coun- 
try was in an uproar. Manjiro was sum- 
moned to confer with the highest in 
the land. 

Greatly honored that one of his vas- 
sals should receive so unprecedented a 
distinetion. the Lord of Tosa raised Man- 
jiro’s rank to that of a low-class Samu- 
rai, so that he might travel by palanquin 
to Tokvo. 

At Tokvo the excitement was interse 
A great hue and cry was raised for rev- 
erence to the Emperor and the expul- 
sion of these crude barbarian foreigners. 
Through a series of lower officials. Man- 
jiro was finally put in contact with Ha- 
yashi Fukusai, the noted scholar, who 
was chosen to act as the Emperor's per- 
sonal representative. 

To make these contacts possible Man- 
jiro was given a registered name. Naka- 
hama. after his native village, and his 
With Perry's 
return imminent the American demands 
Man- 
English and of 


rank was again raised. 
were being feverishly studied. 
jiros knowledge of 
American ways was indispensable. Dur- 
ing actual negotiations he translated 
Perry's proposals as fast as they were 
submitted. 

On March 31, 1854. the treaty was 
signed. Manjiro was not permitted to 
attend the ceremonies in which Japan 
was formally admitted to the world fam- 
ily of nations, but it is certain that no 
one in Japan understood better than he 
the meaning of the treaty, and its im- 
plic ations for the Japanese people. 

An early result of the new Japanese 
policy was the removal of the ban on the 
construction of ocean-going vessels. No 
longer need ships be built of antiquated 
design to discourage distant travel. If 
Japan was to become a great sea power, 
her ships should as far as possible match 
those of the invaders. Manjiro, with 
his profound nautical knowledge, was 
again the man of the hour. 

The confiscated Adventure was 
brought from Nagasaki to Tokyo, where 


copies of it were made. Manjiro was 
instructed to translate Bowditch into 
Japanese. He was given a corps of 
skilled calligraphers. There were no 
Japanese equivalents for many nautical 
terms and Manjiro invented words which 
became a permanent part of the lan- 
guage. It was a monumental task. In the 
end 22 volumes containing many dia- 
grams and logarithmic tables were skill- 
fully executed with brush and ink. 

Manjiro was now an honored citizen. 
He lived with his wife and two children 
in a charming Tokyo villa which had 
been presented to him by his former 
liege lord. 

In 1860. the first diplomatic mission 
left Japan for Washington to ratify the 
new treaties with the United States. 
Manjiro was chosen to act as interpreter. 
The voyage was made in the Kanrin 
Varu. Japan's first steamship purchased 
from the Dutch. When the Duteh-trained 
captain fell ill, Manjiro was called 
to the bridge and thus became the first 
Japanese to navigate a steamship across 
the Pacific. At Honolulu. Manjiro pre- 
sented Chaplain Damon with his person- 
al Samurai sword and a copy of his 
In the Chap- 
lain’s study Manjiro wrote a letter to 
Captain Whitfield 
cation with his benefactor in ten years: 


translation of Bowditch. 
his first communi- 


“T wish for you to come to Japan. I 
will now lead my Dear Friend to my 
house. now the port opened to all the 
nations. I found our friend Samuel C. 
We was so happy each other 
When I get home 
I will send to 
It is not new. but 


Damon. 
I cannot write it all. 
I will write better acct. 
you sut my clothe. 
only for remember me. 
I remain your friend. 
John Mungero” 

(his “American” name) 

From America Manjiro took home a 
sewing machine for his mother, a da- 
guerreotype, and a copy of Webster's 
dictionary. the first to be used in Japan's 
educational system. 

For ten years Manjiro was employed 
by the government to teach Western 
whaling methods and the construction of 
ships. In 1870 he accompanied a dele- 
gation to Europe to observe the Franco- 
Prussian war. On the way he paid a 
visit to Captain Whitfield in Fairhaven, 
where many still remembered him. 

He died in 1898. and in 1928 was 
posthumously decorated by Emperor Hi- 
rohito. The story of Nakahama Manjiro 
is in the best American tradition. From 
it was woven a legend new in Japan 
the story of a commoner who rose to 


great heights and yet remained humble. 





A little soup . 


A little milk... 
for the unsmiling . 


Small refugees inspect, eat food, 


é ‘ wer oe ¢ 


And use food bags for bed linen, 


By LAURA VITRAY 


The Flowering 


of Fiorello’s Dream 





are in 1946 a ball of fire 5 feet 3 
L inches in diameter, by name 
Fiorello LaGuardia, streaked across 
the international scene with a demand 
that the earth’s suffering children be 
not abandoned. The United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) was in full liquidation. 
New York’s roly-poly ex-mayor had 
headed it during its final phase. He 
knew for a certainty it was shutting 
up shop on starving millions of human 
beings all over the world. But the chil- 


New York’s beloved little mayor envisioned 


a United Nations “children’s bureau,”’ 


to help the lot of 800 million under- 


privileged boys and girls. The name 


they gave itis UNICEF 


LaGuardia talks it over 
with his young friends, 


dren—hungry. sick, crippled in body 
and mind by war—could humanity turn 
its back on these? Fiorello’s answer 
was a thunderous “No!” 

“What would you do,” Fiorello 
cried, “if you saw a nice coat of paint 
being put on to change the color of a 
nice clean room, and you saw a hun- 
gry child, about to die, looking on? If 
you were asked to judge between the 
child and the paint job, I know what 
your decision would be. Save the child! 


Now, dammit, do it!” 











Fiorello’s Dream | comine: 


His point was that well-padded indi- 


viduals were spending for needless 


luxuries. while hordes of underprivi- 
leged boys and girls were living 
dung heaps and rubble. pleading 
bread. coughing their lungs out 
r.B.. or festering with sores. His cor 
crete proposal was for a world 
which—like the U.S. ¢ 
reau—could fight the battle 
percent of the earth's populatior 
young to fend for themselves. 
Statesmen heard Fiorello’s plea. The 
UN General 
lish an International Children’s Emer- 
geney Fund. “UNICEI 


be known. in many lang 


Assembly voted to estab- 


“it has come to 


many countries where it 

ance for children between 

death, or conditions worse than death. 
Today LaGuardia’s dream is a 


With 


shows profits so huge th 


concern, meager 
modern bonanza. Ask 
he reckons to be the ec: 
single human life. housed 
body. Multiply his fi 
thirty millions, 

idea of the tang 


been able to chalk up. 


Health for Sale 


UNICEF has plen 


counter mere handise 


bargain- 

still look- 
ine for customers and < | we to ex 
pand. It can, for instance. offer 
child cured of yaws, the fles| 


rotting disease. for the sum 
cent-: or one 
for 12's cents 
that make 
I.T. & T.. or Standard Oil 


lous. Biggest dividend of 


protected gain 
UNICEF pays dividends 


those of Ger 


spread of faith in | 1 heart 
Fiorello liked to insist that 
wik Rajehman of Poland 
sociate in UNRRA. was 
“childrer 


> 
Rajehman. cl 


gest a world 
Certainly iirmal ) 
UNICEF's Board during the first three 


nternation- 


vears. is one of the great 
alists of child welfare. He may have 
hatehed the idea. but it was Fiorello’s 
fire that put it across. 
They came from many 

low Fiorello’s bright star. Among 
Americans. Mrs. Roosevelt did yeoman 
service in getting UNICEF under way. 


So did Katharine F. Lenroot 


the US Children’s Bureau. veteran ad- 


chief of 


ministrator of programs and laws for 
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the protection of childhood. Senators 
laft and Lehman have met on com- 
mon ground in supporting bills for its 
financial aid. Other nations have given 
is eagerly of their resources and 
From Yugoslavia to UNICEF 


Came Dr. 


brains 
Berislav Borcic; from Den- 
mark, Dr. Johannes Holm; from Can- 
ada, deputy Minister of Welfare Mrs. 
Adelaide 
Mrs. Marguerite Strahler. after long 


Sinclair; from Switzerland 
experience with the International Red 
Cross. Most recent 
Ludovico Montini of Italy. 

France liked the 


so well that she craved a special part 


neweomer is” Dr. 
LaGuardia dream 


in it. Despite the strains on her post- 
war budget. she volunteered to set up 
Children’s 
equipped to do research and training 
for the vast programs UNICEF was to 


an International Center, 


launch. Paris housed it in the beautitul 
Chateau de Longehamps in the Bois de 
Heading it is Dr. Robert 

1 world-famed pediatrician 
he Centers laboratories. every 
BCG. the antituberculosis vae- 
is carefully tested before ship- 
ment for UNICEF's mass inoculations. 
In cooperation with the Seandinavian 
World 
UNICEF — has 


25.000.000, and = vaceinated 9.- 


Red Cross Societies and the 

Health Organization. 

tested 

000.000 children in Europe: 350.000 in 

the Middle East: 1.500.000 in) North 

Africa: 1.000.000 in Asia: and 200.000 
\merica. 

The Center provides a place where 
specialists of many nationali- 
work together to solve the 

affecting children: how to 
malnutrition and disease; 
how to cope with high maternal and 
infant deaths: how to save the “lost 
children” Society pushes aside bec ause 
they are blind. crippled. paralytic. or 
otherwise unable without help to make 
something of their lives. 

As such work in Europe draws to a 

close, UNICEF. taking its orders from 
the fifth UN General Assembly 


centrating its attention on the Far East 


Is con- 
and Latin America, where overwhelm- 
ing need exists. 
This long-range aspect of UNICEF 
was the core of Fiorello’s dream. He 
never conceived it as a hand-out ageney, 
but wanted it for the long pull. He 
wanted to spread scientific knowledge 
benefit of all the earth's 800,- 


000.000 children. “It would be a= dis- 


for the 


grace,” he declared, “in this day and 


ave. with the knowledge that we have 
and the resources that are availables if 
we delayed for a moment to give these 
children an equal chance, or at least a 
chance to live.” 

\ few harsh critics have disagreed 
with Fiorello. They to India, 
China and the other Asian lands, and 


point 


suggest that famine and epidemics are 
“nature’s way” of balancing the ever- 
mounting pressure of population 
against food resources. But social sci- 
ence is on Fiorello’s side. It offers in 
evidence the rapid spiralling of food 
production wherever health and scien- 
tific knowledge improve; and the sharp 
fertility 


living standards rise. Instinctively, par- 


decline in’ human whenever 


ents have many babies when the 


chance of survival of any is slight. 


Followers of the Star 


UNICEF today is in hot pursuit of 
Fiorello’s goal. If you want to know 
how it is making his dream come true. 
you need only follow the people who 
followed his star. A good one to begin 
with might be Dr. Borcic of Yugosla- 
via. whose influence travels in widen- 
ing circles around the globe. 

Dr. Borcie began his career as a vet- 
erinarian. near his home town of Za- 
greb. But when he witnessed the mass 
suffering of the Yugoslav peasantry 
preventable 
taken the 
wrong road. He went back to school in 


through T.B. and other 


disease. he saw he had 


Switzerland and studied medicine. At 
home again in Zagreb a few years 
later, he approached a Public Health 
official. “IT want to found a University 
of Peasants.” he said. “We're short of 
doctors: itll be vears before we have 
enough. But it doesn’t take eight years 
of medical training to fight epidemics. 
We can teach our peasants the princi- 
ples of hygiene and sanitation. 

The idea was so. startling it took 
plenty of pushing before Government 
obtained. But the 
“Peasants’ University” 


financing could be 
became a fact. 
and the farmers flocked to it in their 
off-season. Returning to their villages 
they served as volunteer public health 
workers. A 
Yugoslavia—and 
Other 


Boreic. He spent two years in Greece, 


miracle was wrought in 
news of it spread. 


countries begged to borrow 
then six in China, where he had been 
summoned when cholera was ravaging 
its flood areas. Again in Zagreb during 
the nightmare after 1939, he combined 
medical work with that of a Resist- 
ance leader. Thus he has the broad 











acquaintance with human misery that 
fits him to be UNICEF’s Chief Medi- 
eal Consultant. 

Borcic’s formula for teaching people 
self-help is a vital UNICEF tool. It 
starts a chain reaction that seldom 
ends. Dr. Leo Eloesser applied it for a 
short time in North China not so long 
ago, to help get a public health service 
going, and particularly to check the in- 
fant death rate running as high as 400 
per 1,000 live births (in the US. 30.) 

Eloesser is a famous chest surgeon 
and former professor of surgery at 
Stanford University in California. who 
abandoned his own specialty to serve 
UNICEF. In a small brick building 
Shih-Chia- 


in the countryside near 


Chuang, a Chinese rail center. he 
opened classes for peasants’ and rail- 
road men’s sons and daughters. who 
wished to become health workers or 
started with 


midwives. The school 


twenty pupils—but soon there were 
sixty girls and twenty boys. all with 
bare elementary education. Dr. Eloesser 
prepared a midwives’ manual that was 
mostly a picture book. By pictures 
and by example he taught delivery of 
babies. control of epidemics. nutrition 
and child care, how to clean up  vil- 
lages. combat insect plagues and dirt. 
UNICEF no longer is represented in 
China. But Dr. Eloesser’s work goes 
on. The Peiping government has not 
only continued the school at Shih- 
Chia-Chuang; it is expanding this type 
of training to other areas. “They know 
a good thing when they see it,” Dr. 


Eloesser remarks with a smile. 


If vou want to meet Sam Keeny. you 
may have to look around for him in 
one of a half million Indonesian vil- 
lages. His real name is Spurgeon M. 
Keeny. With headquarters in Bangkok 
he now directs UNICEF’s efforts in all 
Southeast Asia. 

“Put on your old shoes if you want 
to see this village with me,” Sam is 
apt to say. “It rains so much here the 
streets are just puddles of dirty water. 
The kids are all barefoot. of course. to 
the eternal satisfaction of hookworms. 
The families cateh their drinking wa- 
ter in jars, or scoop it out of the eanal. 
which they use for swimming. washing 
their clothes, and as a common toilet. 
Yes. there are 250 million children in 
this area—and that, of course. doesn't 
include China. Still. when you've seen 
this village. you've; seen everything. 
And. damn it. I don’t like the people 
who think these youngsters should die 
as young and as inconspicuously as 


possibile!” 
The Five Enemies 


Sam has a whole flock of campaigns 


going. The odds may be terrific, but 


they don’t discourage him. No. 1. is 
yaws. the horrible scourge of the trop- 
ics. It afflicts some 10.000.000) small 
children, covering their bodies with 
running sores that eat into the tissues, 
gnaw into the bones. and make a nest- 
ing place for flies. Yaws seldom kills. 
It gives you a blind or deformed beggar 
where you might have had a man. 

Now listen’ to what Sam_ says: 
“Yaws is cured with two shots of peni- 
That’s 60 
money. With just half a dozen foreign 


cillin. cents. American 
technicians to supervise, we figure we 
can handle two million cases in Indo- 
nesia and Thailand.” 

Sam's No. 2 project is training of 
midwives. He doesn’t like the old. 
filthy. betel-nut chewing creatures who 
often help the baby appear by stand- 
ing on the mother’s stomach. He has a 
vision of thousands and thousands of 
young nurses who know about germs. 

Then there’s malaria. That’s No. 3. 
“Mosquitoes bite adults as greedily as 
they do infants.” he says, “but malaria 
kills a lot more infants than it does 
grown-ups. The answer is simple: DDT.” 

The World Health Organization and 
UNICEF are 


Sam’s territory. spraying village after 


working together in 


village with DDT as they did so sue- 


THE WONDER of a pair of new shoes 


next to food, the most cherished of gifts. 


cessfully in Italy and Greece. There’s 
a catch, though. DDT is becoming 
scarce. The chemicals are needed for 
the defense program. 

Sam's No. 4 project is fighting T.B. 
with BCG vaccine. His No. 5 is pow- 
dered milk. “Kids guzzle it in Thailand 
out of cocoanut shells, the way they 
do out of mugs in Austria. But these 
are the poorest-fed youngsters in the 
world. We've had 15.000 tons of sur- 
plus milk from the US and Canada. 
All it can do is span the gap until the 
fighting stops in the rice fields of 
Burma and Indochina.” 

Maurice Pate. 
UNICEF. can tell you that wars. big 


or small, are paid for by children in 


world director of 


terms of starvation, disease and death. 
Pate should krow. He did relief work 
under Herbert loover in Belgium and 
Poland after World War I, and in 1946 
accompanied Hoover on his food sur- 
vey of 38 countries. himself giving spe- 
cial attention to children’s needs. 
Pate is a Nebraskan, a business man 
who gave up business to help in the 
flowering of Fiorello’s dream. He has 
seen it spread new hone from Europe 
to the Middle East. Africa, Asia, and 
most recently to eighteen countries of 
Latin America—in some of which the 
infant mortality rate runs from 100 to 
500 per 1.000 live births. Pate has blue- 
prints for further expansion — of 
UNICEF's T.B. inoculations, malaria 
control, demonstration work and trains 
ing in nutrition and child health care. 
“But—where is the money coming 
you ask, 
billions, 
UNICEF is a chicken-feed operation, 
It is financed from two sources: nae 
pocket- 
books. Every nation that receives help 


from for all these things?” 


Compared — with — war's 


tional budgets and _ private 
from UNICEF must match the contri- 
bution in its own budget. Often it gladly 
more than matches it. 

Publicly and privately, the United 
States has thus far made the largest 
contribution, a total of $75.800,000, or 
a fraction less than 51 cents for every 
American. Australia is second, with 
$12.629.000, which is $1.54 for every 
Australian. Each nation has done its 
best—but little Iceland has surpassed 
them all. Her gift of $639,000 repre- 
sents $4.56 from each of her citizens. 

If Fiorello were alive today, he 
would be happy at the progress. Yet 
he would surely repeat his words that 
set so many hearts on fire: “We are 
not doing enough. And we must do 
more! Have we learned the lesson of 
Christ?” 
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GLINTS 


rom a glass 


house 





The Right Word 


JHE OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT of the 
Third General 
was the adoption of the 


\ssembly in Paris 
Universal Dec- 
Jaration of Human Rights. By Assembly 
resolution, the Department of Publie In- 
formation was instructed to give the wid- 
est possible publicity to this important 
document. Radio 


lication. and presentation. all the great 


film. television. pub- 


apparatus of Assistant Secretary-General 
Benjamin Cohen. then 
The document was translated into every 


possible 
graph of the Declaration describes the 


went to work. 


living language. One para- 
proper form of an election. The origi- 
nal English text prescribes that an elec- 
tion should be genuine. The French 
translation of the word is honnéte, the 
Russian. non-falsified; the Israeli ver- 
sion says that an election should be 


kosher. 


Ducking the Issue 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, under the 
able presidency of Ambassador Roger 
Garreau of France. was seized with the 
ticklish question of the status of Jerusa- 
lem. The debate was heated. and carried 
the meeting far beyond dinnertime. Just 
as the matter was about to come to a 
vote, a motion was adopted to adjourn 
for two hours, have dinner. and after- 
wards proceed with the voting 

After dinner. the council reconvened 
and heard Mr. Awni al-Khalidy. a dele- 
gate of Iraq. angrily attack this pro- 
cedure and accuse certain members of 
the council of conspiring during dinner- 
time “to carve up bigger pieces of Jeru- 
salem.” 

Ambassador Garreau refuted the ac- 
cusation. 

“As far as I'm concerned,” he said. “I 
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can assure the honorable delegate of 
Iraq that 


straight 


meeting I went 
thing 1 
(Out of 
the verbatim report of the Trusteeship 


Council meetings.) 


from. this 
home, and the only 


carved was a canard a Uorange.” 


Time for Space 


IN THE SECRETARIAT BUILDING are three 
separate elevator shafts. One runs from 
the Mezzanine to the 15th floor. The sec- 
ond runs from the 15th to the 27th floor. 
Phe third runs from the 27th to the 37th 
floor. But all three stop at the 4th floor. 

Now suppose you want to go from, 
let us say, the 14th to the 38th floor. You 
may go up to the 15th floor, change, 
reach the 27th. change. then go on to 
the 38th. Or, you may go down to the 
Hth floor, change. and go up to the 38th. 
On the return trip to the 14th. you may 
go down to the 27th floor. change, go to 
the 15th. change, and take the stairway 
to the 14th. Or. go from the 38th to the 
Ith floor, change, and go up to the 14th. 
This involved procedure. I was told. was 
invented to save office space by not hav- 
ing elevator shafts running the whole 
height of the building. I wonder if any- 
one in the Bureau of Statistics ever fig- 
ured out whether more space was saved 
than time lost? Perhaps the architects 
went on the principle that since the UN 
is working for eternity, time is expenda- 


ble. 


Token Logic 


AN OFFICIAL in the Non-Self-governing 
Territories wished to test the honesty of 
his native houseboy. He left a 10 frane 
note purposely about the house. The boy 
found the note and delivered it to his 
master. 


“You may keep it as a token of your 


honesty,” said the official. 

This test was repeated at irregular in- 
tervals. The boy never failed to deliver 
the planted money, and the master told 
him repeatedly, “You may keep it as a 
token of your honesty.” 

But one day the official unwittingly 
left on the table his wallet containing 
several thousand frane notes. The wallet 
disappeared, and the servant was very 
mum, 

“Havent you 
asked the official. 

“Yes, I did.” said the boy calmly. 

“Well. where is it?” 


“T kept it as a token of my honesty.” 


found my wallet?” 


Who Bites Whom? 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS there was a 
piece of journalistic wisdom that old 
editors used to pass on to cub reporters: 
“If dog bites man. that’s not news; if 
man bites dog, that’s news.” 

This adage has outlived its usefulness. 
at least as far as the journalists accred- 
ited to the UN are concerned. When a 
dog bites a man it is news for the World 
Health Organization; when a man bites 
a dog, it is news for the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization; if man bites man. 
it is the concern, of course, of the Se- 
curity Council. Nobody can bite any- 
body, unnoticed, any longer. 











Official Lingo 


FAO, in an official publication, talks 
about “cow population.” 

UNICEF talks about “child units.” 

WHO measures poison in “mouse 
units.” 

Out of a questionnaire: “If your an- 
swer to the above question is Yes, ex- 


plain why not.” 


Snowed Under 


4 PARTY of Norwegian skiers invited to 
London for a ski-jumping competition, 
brought 60 tons of their own snow to the 
British capital. With their own hands 
they had collected it on the slopes of 
their native mountains. But the British 
custom authorities felt that the snow 
was liable to £20 to £30 import duty. In 
vain the Norwegians protested that the 
snow was not for resale, that it was an 
unsolicited good-will gift. The customs 
remained unsympathetic. 

At its last meeting in Geneva. the ITO 
named some 1200 items as custom-free. 
How is it possible that snow was for- 
gotten? 

\ $64 question for the experts: If the 
above-mentioned commodity melts while 
being flung right and left by nosey cus- 
toms men, is the residual product du- 


tiable? 


Don’t Read This! 


A DELEGATE of a Latin American re- 
public sent a “strictly confidential” mes- 
sage to his government requesting in- 
structions as to how he should vote in 
an important matter. No answer came. 
He dispatched a second confidential mes- 
sage. No answer. A third message was 
sent, without result. So the delegate 
caught a plane back to his own country, 
and bitterly reproached the President of 
the Republic. 

“T never heard of your messages,” said 
the President. “Let’s call in the Foreign 
Minister.” 

The Foreign Minister was just as sur- 
prised as the President. 

“But here is the receipt!” cried the 
indignant delegate. ““My messages ar- 
rived here!” 

So the secretary who had signed the 
receipt was called in. 

“Did you receive three messages from 
Lake Success?” the Foreign Minister 
asked him. 

“Yes. I did.” 

“So why didn’t you show them to me?” 

“They were marked Strictly Confiden- 
tial. I didn’t show them to anybody.” 

The messages were found. duly filed 


in the safe of the Foreign Ministry. 
Even greater precaution was exercised 
in wartime when a heavily armed Se- 
curity Agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment appeared daily at the Office of 
War Information, and under heavy 
guard carried away the radio scripts, 
which had been broadcast the day before. 
lhe last word in security is expressed 
in the story of a document which arrived 
with the attached note: “Strictly confi- 
dential. Destroy before reading.” If not 


true, well invented. 


How Green is the Glass 


ALL THE WINDOWS in the offices of the 
UN Secretariat building are made of a 
very special kind of green glass. All 
sorts of superstitions are bandied around 
in connection with this glass. Some say 
that in summer it keeps out the heat 
and holds in the cold, and that in winter 
it keeps out the cold and retains the 
warmth. Others say that. unlike ordinary 
glass. it admits Vitamin D with the sun’s 
rays. thus doing busy officials the same 
good as if they were wintering in Florida. 
One thing is certain. that when they look 
out of the window, the whole world looks 
green. And if someone lifts the window, 
red being the complementary color of 
green. the outside world looks pink. 

Were these windows designed to pre- 
vent UN officials from taking a rosey 


view of things? 


Unconfirmed Report 


A VISITING MISSION somewhere in the 
Trust Territories met a tribal chief with 
360 wives. 

The head of the mission looked grave, 
and tactfully explained to the chief that 
polygamy was a_ backward custom, 
highly detrimental to progress of his 
country toward self-government, and 
that he had better choose one of his 360 
wives and tell the rest to go home to 
their mothers. 


You tell’m,” said the chief. 


Flash! 


LOOKING EASTWARD out of the UN 
building over the East River, Secretariat 
members may contemplate the eternal 
neon flames of Pepsi-Cola, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, and Jack Frost Sugar. The Secre- 
tariat News, fortnightly publication of 
the UN employees, made a practical sug- 
gestion to which we whole-heartedly sub- 
scribe: neon signs should be affixed to 
the Secretariat Building as a public 
service, spelling out the flaming leg- 
ends: 

ASSEMBLY VOTES U.S. RESOLU- 
TION 54 to 5. 1 ABSTENTION 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL AD. 
JOURNED UNTIL 6:45 PM 

READ THE UNITED NATIONS 
CHARTER. 


Combat fire with fire, as they say. 


Mistaken Identity 


This is how rumors start. 

On Thursday. March 29, the story flew 
over Washington that Secretary General 
Trygve Lie had talked by telephone with 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 
that as a result the Latin American 
foreign ministers were rushing to Lake 
Success for a major new peace develop- 
ment. 

Sensing an important news break, ex- 
cited correspondents began to track 
down the story. only to establish the fol- 
lowing anti-climactie facts. 

Mr. Lie had indeed done some long- 
distance telephoning. 

Only, the man on the other side of the 
wire was not Nehru but Nervo—Luis 
Padilla Nervo, Mexican Delegate to the 
UN. And although Dr. Padilla Nervo is 
serving on the United Nation’s Korean 
Good Offices Committee, his conversa- 
tion with the Secretary General involved 
nothing more vital than an invitation for 
dinner. 


BETTY STONES 
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The Man 
Before the Mirror 





By LEO LANIA 


futhor of “The Nine Lives of Europe” 


What goes on in the hearts 


and in the minds of the people 








behind the Iron Curtain? 

Are they happy? 

Are they wretched? 

Here is the portrait of a Czech 


as he sees himself in his mirror. 


HIs is not a fairy tale. This is the 
_ pa story of Waclav Smetana. He 
is an engineer, a native of Prague. He 
could be a Pole or a Hungarian, he 
could be an architect, or a teacher, or a 
mailman. 

Waclavy Smetana is an average man. 
He has a wife and two children. He is 
12 vears old. He goes to his office every 
morning. He works hard. He comes 
home in the evening. His is an ordinary 
life. 

But there is something that distin- 
guishes this Waclav Smetana from all 
other Smetanas or Kovacses or Polskys 

his thoughts, his feelings, his dreams. 
Everybody thinks, has feelings, dreams 
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—his own thoughts, his own dreams. 
No two people think, feel, dream alike. 
The inner lite of Waclav Smetana is en- 
tirely and completely his own. Nobody 
can control his thoughts. Nobody can 
invade his world of dreams and hopes. 

Is that so? Is Smetana’s inner life 
really his personal property? His in- 
violable sanctuary? 

Or—? 

There are many questions Waclav 
Smetana asks when he stands before 
the mirror and looks at—himself. 

Listen to him: 

“You shave. You haven't 
shaved this morning. 

“So what? So I overslept. If I had 


shaved 1 would have been late to work. 


need a 


And with these meetings every evening 
of the week that take up all of my 
free time—after all, a hard working 
man needs his six hours’ sleep. But 
nothing doing. I'm again called to a 
Meetings. Party 


factory 


meeting. meetings. 


meetings, Union meetings, 
meetings—! 

“Why don’t you simply stay away, at 
least tonight? It would be for the first 
time? You haven't had a quiet evening 
with Maria and the kids for God knows 
how long. 

“IT wonder why Maria is not home 
yet. Oh, didn’t she say something about 
attending some kind of classes? That's 
right. Tonight she has her classes in 
Marxism. Poor Maria! How much she 
liked to take care of this apartment, 
always laughing. singing—no. Marxism 
is nothing to laugh about. She will be 
home very late. I'm afraid. Wonderful 
family life we’ve got! 

“So you are complaining? So your 
life is harder than it used to be. No 


fun. no friends dropping in anymore 


for a pleasant chat. no chance to read 


anything but the same Party paper. the 
same kind of books, no privacy— 

“Other people 

“Shut up! Of course. there are peo- 
ple who are worse off. Next minute 
you'll start telling me all about Korea. 

“Certainly. Why not? The world is 
engulfed in disasters and war. Blood 
and misery and tears everywhere. 
That’s why we have overthrown the 
tyrannical regime. 

“I know. I know. I’ve heard all that 
hundreds of times. I’ve said it myself. I 
can make speeches. too. I am a Party 
member. What else could I do? I had 
to join. 

“Why this apology? 

“I have nothing to apologize for. 

“No? 

“No. I’m not a politician. I’m not a 


hero or martyr. I’m just an average guy 
who wants to get along, to make his 
living. I cannot*change the world. 

“We Communists are changing it. 
Look what happened here in Czecho- 
slovakia. Quite a change. You like it? 
You agree of course—? 

“Now listen! You know very well it 
makes no diffierence whatsoever if I 
agree or not. And maybe— 

“Maybe—? 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what to 
say. 

“You know very well. You are told 
every day what you have to say. 

“Only, what can you believe today? 

“A doubter? The Party tells you very 
clearly what to believe. The Party is 
always right. 

“Even when they tell you we had to 
free ourselves from a capitalist dicta- 
torship? Masaryk, a capitalist dicta- 
tor! Yesterday evening I had to sit 
through a whole lecture and to listen 
to that talk of comrade Neyedly, and 
when it was over I applauded. Every- 
one did. What would you have expected 
me to do? To stand up and boo? 

“You even went up to Neyedly and 
congratulated him on his speech. 

“Sure. It was the proper thing to do. 
He is an important leader. I know him 
personally. He can be of great help to 
me. Damn it! You think you don’t flat- 
ter your superiors in America or Eng- 
land? Sure you do. 

“But once you leave your office you 
are your own boss. You come home to 
your apartment 

“In a fine mess this apartment is. 
And Maria gets up at 5 o'clock every 
morning to clean and to scrub and to 
wash. She shouldn’t do it. It’s hard to 
be a housewife and work in a factory 
at the same time. She is not a strong 
woman. 

“A pretty girl she used to be. People 
couldn’t believe she was the mother of 
a fifteen-year-old boy. with that figure 
of he eo 

“How long is it since I kissed her? 
Three months, six months? Classes in 
Marxism and love don’t mix. 

“But we are building for a_ better 
future. Aren't we? 

“Who says so? What future? Why 
should the future be brighter since the 
present gets darker and darker from 
month to month? 

“1 still don’t know. Some say so, 
others say no; and here I am standing 
before this mirror and I cannot make 
my mind up. Should I shave or not? I 
know only I am dead tired, and in- 
stead of taking a nap or going outside 


into the backyard and playing with the 
children— 

“IT shouldn't have congratulated 
Neyedly on that speech of his. All right, 
flattery and lying are not a specialty of 
our system. But over there, in the West, 
at least 
Maybe you are not well liked if you 


you are not forced to lie. 


criticize an influential man but they 
don’t put you in prison or in a concen- 
tration camp because you disagree with 
a speech of a political leader. 

“If I don’t go to that 


tonight—? 


meeting 


“They'll find out that I was absent. 
They'll question me. I'll become a sus- 
pect. With the purges now going on— 

“And nobody you can talk to. The 
moment I would start mentioning my 
doubts or my criticism to anyone, I 
would scare him, he would take me for 
a provocateur, or he would denounce 
me. You have no friends anymore. Only 
comrades. 

“A pity, Maria is not here. But 
maybe—? No!! I wouldn't talk to Ma- 
ria about all this either. What good 
would it do? It only worries her when 
she hears me making a critical remark 
about the Party. She is afraid we'll get 
into trouble. She is afraid they have a 
microphone hidden in our apartment. 
I’m not as important as that. Nobody 
is watching me. 

“Are you kidding? Everybody is 
watching you. Everybody is spying on 
everybody else. There is no one you can 
really trust. The only time you can 
speak freely is when you stand here be- 
fore the mirror. 

“So you think you are all alone? You 
despair. But at this very minute there 
are thousands and thousands all over 
the country standing exactly like you 
before a mirror, doubting, disgusted, 
asking the same questions. No, you are 
not alone. 

“Ten minutes to eight. 

“To hell with it! I am not going— 

“T am not going to shave. If I hurry 
I'll be just in time for the meeting. 
They will not trap me. I will not let 
them catch me.” 

Say better they will not catch us— 
you and your conscience. The two of 
you belong together. And that con- 
science of yours is not only your armor 
and shield, it is at the same time a 
link—the unbreakable and unbeatable 
link between the many thousands in 
that conspiracy of the silent but not 
mute, of the bent but not broken—of 
that great and growing brotherhood: 

The Men Before The Mirror. 
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A Neglected Element 


By EUGENE LYONS 


in the World Equation 


The Russian People 





pinion polls do not thrive too well 
anne dictatorships. In the Soviet 
Union, besides, foreign journalists are 
carefully sheltered against free contact 
with the local population. Some of them 
have found it convenient all the same to 
apprise their readers, now and then, that 
Ivan Ivanovich. the average Soviet citi- 
zen, holds precisely the same views on 
home and foreign affairs as his bosses in 
the Kremlin. Why they should consent 
to transmit such nonsense is a mystery 
this essay will not explore. 

The assumption that the rulers of 
Soviet Russia and the ruled see eye 
to eye is the tallest and most perni- 
cious of the big lies nurtured by So- 
viet propaganda. Its uncritical accept- 
ance has been the distinctive hallmark 
of the regime’s journalistic friends and 
press agents. We find it at the core 
of all 


formulation was achieved many years 


“pro-Soviet books. Its classic 


ago by a correspondent who wrote that 
Stalin’s ruthless methods “fitted to the 
Russian character and folkways in that 
they established Asiatic absolutism.” 
These writers unfortunately fail to 
explain why, if the views of the dic- 
tatorship and those dictated to are so 
Kremlin 
greatest police force and the bloodiest 


harmonious, the needs the 
terror in all history to hold down its 
loval subjects. Even an authoritarian 
government hardly assigns a major 
slice of its resources and manpower 
to police purposes just for the fun 
of it. Facing the myth that the Bol- 
shevik regime and the Russian peoples 
are one and indivisible, common sense 
cannot dispose of such realities as the 
following: 


l. rhe 
ment of the 
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political police establish- 


Tsars, the Okhrana, 


dreaded in its day and rightly reviled 
by the civilized world, got) by with 
four or five thousand officials and op- 
eratives. Its Communist successor—the 
Cheka. GPU. NKVD, now MVD and 
MGB 


lions, aside from millions serving as 


requires more than two mil- 


agents and informers. willingly or un- 
der duress, without formal member- 
ship in the police system. 

2. In the darkest years of Tsarist 
oppression, political prisoners and ex- 
iles rarely exceeded 50.000. Today. ac- 
cording to the more conservative esti- 
mates, there are at least 12.000.000 
prisoners in concentration camps. isola- 
tors and penitentiaries, and millions 
more exiled to harsh Siberian, Arctic 
and Central Asian regions. 

3. Chistkas or purges of every seg- 
ment of the Soviet population, includ- 
ing the ruling party itself. are a con- 
stant feature of life under the ham- 
mer-and-sickle. At peak moments. such 
as the blood-trial period of 1936-38 or 
the panicky cleansings just after the 
recent war, literally millions are af- 
fected. But at no time in the last 
three decades has there been a com- 
plete cessation of the process of “liq- 
uidating” supposed traitors, deviators, 
spies. saboteurs and other enemies of 
the people—a euphemism for enemies 
of the dictatorship. In the present 
phase, virtually every department of 
national life is being subjected to in- 
tensive purging. with war veterans, 
intellectuals. Jews. industrial and col- 
lective farm administrators among the 
most prominent vietims, 

1. The citizen's right to leave the 
country, which neither the Tsars nor 
Hitler completely denied, does not exist 


under the Soviets. Attsmpts to escape 


without permission are punishable by 
death, but thousands take the risk con- 
tinually notwithstanding. In effect the 
entire population is thus captive. The 
Kremlin knows better than any for- 
eign “experts” that if the Soviet fron- 


tiers were opened. the most gigantic 


exodus in all history would follow. 

5. When the Germans invaded the 
Soviet Union, the regime swiftly jet- 
slogans and 


tisoned its Communist 


propaganda, restoring “old-fashioned” 
appeals to patriotism, blood and_ soil, 
pride in Russian history. It even re- 
stored substantial religious freedoms; 
chureh bells. forbidden since the early 
1930's. rang out once more even over 
the official radio airwaves. This dra- 
matic reversal in the hour of national 
peril, after a quarter of a century of 
unlimited propaganda’ and __ terror, 
amounted to a confession that Com- 
munist indoctrination had failed ut- 
terly: that the government had not 
succeeded in 
its subjects. 


6. In the early 


“selling” its ideology to 


months of the 
Russo-German war. before Nazi bru- 
talities and insults had changed the 
climate of Russian sentiment. millions 
of Red troops surrendered without gen- 
uine resistance. The invaders were met 
joyously by the people of Byelorussia, 
Ukraine. and later the Caucasian areas. 
In no other conquered country did the 
Germans—until their own stupidity in- 
tervened to change the picture—find 
such eager cooperation on the part of 
the local populations. 

7. Over a million Soviet men  vol- 
untarily donned German uniforms. to 
fight against the Bolsheviks. ROA 
the Russian Army of Liberation— or- 
ranized by the 


£ 


Germans under com- 











mand of a former Red Army hero, 
General Andrei Vlassov. counted more 
than 200.000 volunteers. It was held 
down to that figure by Hitler’s justi- 
fied fear that this army would turn 
against him after the defeat of the 
actually nearly 2.000.000 So- 


viet citizens tried to enlist in this for- 


Soviets: 


mation. At that the Vlassov Army was 
the only significant force the Germans 
were able to raise among their 
enemies. 

8. The most unfortunate of the Se- 
cret agreements compounded at Yalta 

an undertaking by Britain and the 
United States to force Soviet citizens 
liberated 
forced-labor camps to return to their 
Stalin’s 
demand 


from prisoner-of-war and 


native land—was made at 


insistent demand. It was a 


without precedent in modern times. 
The “beloved leader” of victorious Rus- 
sia knew that millions of his subjects, 
washed beyond the Soviet frontiers by 
the accidents of war, would try to 
evade repatriation. Despite the shame- 
ful American, British and French use 
of force to drive them home. hundreds 
peasants. sol- 


of thousands—workers. 


diers, intellectuals. former Commu- 
nists. a true cross-section of the Soviet 
peoples—succeeded in evading — this 
fate. They chose freedom at the price 
of penury, sacrifice of homes and ca- 
outlaw 


reers, persecution and = an 


status, rather than resume the hated 
voke ot communism. 
9. Desertions from the Red 


forces in) Germany and 


Army 
occupation 
Austria 
tions, despite the incredible American 


assumed epidemic — propor- 


policy (in the early stages, at any 
rate) of driving the fugitives back to 


be hanged. The runaways included ev- 


SERIOUS but hardly enthusiastic 
faces show up at meetings. Workers 
find it expedient to be good listeners, 


erything from simple soldiers to com- 


manding generals, and even officers 
of the Intelligence elite. To isolate its 
contact with the local 
Kremlin has been 


obliged to impose drastic safeguards 


troops from 


populations, the 


that in effect make its troops prison- 
ers. Moreover, the occupation forees 
are replaced at frequent intervals to 
hold down the incidence of “infection” 
by Western ideas. The stream of de- 
been these 


serters has slowed by 


countermeasures but by no means 
stopped. 

10. Not since Japan was opened to 
the outside world in the last century 
has any nation cut itself off so totally 
from the rest of mankind. There is 
every evidence of panic fright in the 
extremes to which Stalin now carries 
his efforts to seal off his 


non-Soviet 


prison- 
state hermetically against 
thought, culture, science. “Cosmopol- 
itanism” and “kowtowing to the West” 
are the newly forged Soviet labels for 
the dread crime of sympathy for West- 
ern ideas—a crime for which thou- 
sands of Soviet writers. artists. teach- 
ers, students. scientists, historians and 
Communist officials are paying with 
their liberty. 

This inventory could be continued 
to book length. It makes gibberish of the 
fable of unity between the Communist 
masters and their long-suffering slaves. 
The nature of an ailment can often be 
deduced from the medicine administered. 
The measure of the Russian people's 
opposition to their Soviet fate is in 
the vastness and ferocity and _persist- 
ence of the Red terror. 

Never 


cluded the Nazi and Fascist systems, 


before, in a world that in- 


has a state been compelled to develop 


such a colossal mechanism of surveil- 
lance and repression, terror and _ tor- 
ture, censorship and intimidation. No 
government on record has felt it nec- 
invent so “crimes 


essary to many 


against the state” or to employ the 
death penalty so recklessly as an in- 
strumert of its rule. 

The authorities as a matter of 
course tap the telephones of their sub- 
jects and open their mail. Every apart- 
ment house, office, plant and subdivi- 
sion of a plant, every high school and 
university and military — installation, 
has its contingent of police overseers 
and informers. The secret police ao 
tually has branch offices on the prem- 
factories. mines, edu- 


ises of larger 


cational and scientific institutes, ho» 


tels, railroad stations. Every function- 
ary important enough to have a sec- 
retary or chauffer knows that these 
only on 


his conduct but his “political mood.” 


employes are reporting not 


No regime in the annals of man has 


diverted so much of its income and 
energies and personnel to internal se- 
curity—to its own defense, that is to 
say, against its citizenry. 

The notion that the peoples of Rus- 
necks meekly to the 


Soviet yoke is a cruel libel. It simply 


sia bend their 
does not jibe with the unabridged com- 
pulsion applied by the government; 
with the hordes of political prisoners; 
with the perpetual alarums over sabo- 
tage and espionage and plots. It does 
not jibe with the suicidal resistance of 
the peasants to collectivization, the 


workers’ sullen and often murderous 
reaction to the Stakhanov or speed-up 
system, and other episodes of the cone 
vulsive mass resistance that is the sum 
and substance of Soviet history. 
Contrary to wide misconceptions on 
both the 


German people accepted their respece 


this score, Italian and the 
tive totalitarian chains more quickly, 
with less hostility, than the Russians. 
In a single camp within an hour's 
drive from Moscow during the con- 
struction of the Moskva-Volga Canal 
with slave labor. there were more po- 
litical Fascist 
Italy. The carrying out of any of the 


GP White 


Sea-Baltic Canal, or the second Trans- 


prisoners than in all 


gigantic projects—the 


siberian rail line, for instance—con- 
centrated more “enemies of the state” 
than all the pre-war Nazi camps put 
together, 

The cleavage between rulers and 
ruled in the USSR simply cannot be 
exaggerated. The Communist tyranny 


(Continued on page 35) 
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FRANCAIS 


Derniéres nouveautés américaines 
et importées 
Demandez le dernier catalogue 
Mail orders filled to any part 
of the work 
GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP 
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LIBRARY of primitive music from many lands 
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Africa, Ethiopia, Palestine, Spain, Peru 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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Oriental Rugs 
Silks and other fine antique rugs. 
Showings in your home by ap- 
pointment. Expert cleaning and re- 
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CALL WOODMAN 
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DUNCAN A. WOODMAN, INC. 
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Records “Round the World 





Folk Airs of South and Central Amer- 
in. Concert Hall Society dise = CHC- 
57. A rare and well-produced record consist- 


ica: 12 


ing of an interesting series of songs of the 
Andes, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guate 
mala and Venezuela sung by Mabel Luce 
accompanied by guitarists Miguel Bocanegra 
and Alvaro Dalmar. 


Latin-American Folk Music: 12-in. 
+DL-8018. 
Martinez Ovanguren, notable artist and au- 


Decca dise Guitarist Julio 
thority on this type of music. plavs a series of 
Latin-American folk pieces repre 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil. Chile, 

olombia, Cuba. Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. This dise is enter 


aining listening as well as interesting for 


Voice of the Xtabay: 


=H-244. Yma Sumae sings a series of Inca 


10-in. Capitol disc 


songs . . . which should be sufficient rec 
ommendation, especially since Yma Sumac 
has recently created nothing less than a 
sensation in this country with her rare and 
available ir 


gifted voice. This disc is also 


78 and 45 rpm sets. 

Music from Spain: 12-in. London dis 
+LLP-191. The Paris Conservatory Orches 
tra under the direction of Jorda performs 
representative works of Albeniz, de Falla, 
Granados and Turina with precision and 


feeling. 


Spain-Ethnic Music: 12-in. Folkways 
dise = P411. A collection of authentic music 
recorded in Spain, representative of Spain’s 
extensive folk heritage. Catalonia with its 
stately choral music that stems from the 
Gregorian chants, its provincial songs and 
orchestral sard 


Majorca, the 


folk songs of Asturias and Galicia... all 


inas, the jotas of Navarra and 


fandanges of Andalusia. the 


are here recorded for entertainment or study. 
A reference booklet, prepared by Emilio ce 
Torre, with a foreword by Abel Plenn. is 
included with the album. Also available in 
standard speed. 


Spanish Folk Songs: 10-in. RCA-Victor 
dise =ELM-63. A recent: release 
eleven folk songs typical of Andalucia. Cas 
tilla, Cataluna, Mallorca, Murcia and Pro 
vincias Vascongadas sung by the soprano 
Victoria De Los Angeles, accompanied by 
guitarist Renata Tarrego. This dise was re 
leased coincident with Victoria De Los An 


geles’ sensational concert tour in the United 


containing 


States. 


Spanish Music: 12-in. RCA-Victor dis 
=1M-1138. This interesting recent release 
offers the works of Chavarri. de Falla. lturbi. 
ind Rodrigo performed by the Va 
encia Symphony Orchestra directed by Jose 
its permanent conductor, who 

led the orchestra in 1943 


Spanish Songs: 12-in. Westminster dis 


FWL-5059. Eight songs typical of 16th 


Century Spanish music sung by Hugues 
Cuenod, tenor, accompanied by Hermann 
Leeb, lutist. The works of Luis Milan and 
Alonzo de Mudarra are represented. The re- 
verse side is given over to eight 16th and 17th 
Century Italian songs rendered by the same 
artists. 


Spanish Songs, A Program of: 10-in. 
Decea dise DI 
by de Falla and Granados are sung by Con 
Frank 
Marshall at the piano. A representative col 
lection 


7510. Seven popular songs 


chita) Supervia accompanied — by 
of Spanish songs presented in a dis 


tinctive manner, 


Albeniz: Iberia, Books 1 and 2, 12-in. 
Columbia dise =ML-54194. Famed Claudio 
Arran displays his pianistic artistry to pet 
fection on this excellently recorded dise. 


Biset: Carmen, three 12-in. dises #C-SL- 
109. A bright new release. the only record 
ing available in microgroove of the complete 
opera sung in French by the Paris Opéra 
under the direction of Andre 
Michel, Raoul Jobin, 
Michel Dens and Marthe Angelicei are the 
featured artists. The English text of the 
arias and description of | the 


Comique 


Cluvtens Solange 


action are 
cleverly printed on the folders and back 
of the album. This precious imported. re- 
cording is available also in 45 rpm, MOP 
1-33: and 78 rpm, MOP-33. All may be 
obtained from Goldsmith's Musie Shop, 
10] W. 42 Street. New York 18, N.Y. 


De Falla: Amor Brujo, El, 12-in. Lon- 
don dise #LLP-203. This faverite work is 
delightfully performed by the London Phil 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction of 
Collins. The reverse side offers Borodin’s 
weird “Polovetsian Dances” (from “Prince 
leor”) with the same orchestra conducted by 
\ in Be inum.,. 


Lalo: Symphonie Espagnole, Op. 21, 
12-in. RCA-Victor dise 2LM-1011. This 
work, actually a violin concerto, is highly 
flavered by a definite Spanish influence and 
is here plaved by Yehudi Menuhin and the 
Orchestre Colonne conducted by Jean Four 
net. A fine 


" 
pritllance, 


pertormance verging on 


Monteverdi: —Madrigals,  12-in. Vox 
lise = PL-6670. A collection of songs by this 
tradition-buster” of the old school sung by 
Marcel Courand and ensemble, precisely 


rendered and pertectly recorded. 


Rossini: The Barber of Seville, three 
n. Cetra-Soria dises in Album Cet. LP 


1. A most worthy addition to the opera 


12-i 
12] 


enthusiast’s collection, presenting not only 
the complete work, but in a manner origi 
nally preseribed by the composer. This 
masterful recording. made in Italy, features 
Giulietta Simionato. Luigi Infantino, Giu 
seppe Taddei, Carlo Badioli and Antonic 
KARL BARLEBEN 


Cassinell. 

















Month's 
Books-of-the-World 








By ATTICUS 


group attached to the Nobel Prize 
A. has just completed a 
survey of reading habits in the Western 
world. For Americans their report. is 
disconcerting. It reveals that only 20 
per cent of the US population read a 
book a month—as compared with Brit- 
ain, 55 per cent; Norway. 50 per cent; 
France 49 per cent. Do the figures in- 
dicate a lag in culture? They can 
scarcely be attributed to the high cost 
of books. while 


or no inflation 


({mericans—inflation 
spend for autos and 
television sets. 

On reflection, the cause appears to 
bear a relation to the character and 
tempo of American life. The typical 
US citizen is a doer, who takes both 
work and recreation at a fast pace. 
When he travels abroad, he is amazed 
and often irritated by the leisurely hab- 
its of the Europeans, and inclined to 
feel superior by reason of his practical 
accomplishments. 

It is natural that this penchant for 
swiftness and practicality should carry 
over into the realm of thought. When it 
comes to grappling with the realities 
of his present-day world and under- 
standing them, the American increas- 
ingly favors those forms which have 
the greatest’ immediacy: the  photo- 
graph, the rapid-fire news report, the 
television broadeast that puts him men- 
tally on the spot. Recent years have 
brought a phenomenal expansion of 
techniques for immediate realization of 
the factual content of human experi- 
ence in every part of the globe. 

The advantages of the new forms of 
communication can searcely be over- 
estimated. They bring the far reaches of 
earth into the living room. They brook 
no juggling of facts—and by placing 
the stark facts before the spectator, 
permit him to form judgments of his 


own. They have, however, one inherent 
weakness, in that they present only the 
facts—the actualities—shorn of their 
other two dimensions, which are their 
history. and the human and social laws 
which govern them. 

Toynbee made this clear when he 
said: “There are three different meth- 
ods of viewing and presenting the phe- 
nomena of human life. The first is the 
ascertainment and recording of ‘facts’: 
the second is the elucidation. through 
a comparative study of the facts ascer- 
the third is 
the recreation of the facts in the form 


tained. of general ‘laws’; 
of ‘fiction.’ ” 
Judgments of present-day events 
which lack the long view of the his- 
torian, the analytical view of the econ- 
omist or social scientist, the interpreta- 
tion of human motives and relationships 
by the 
rapher, are bound to be haphazard, 
false. The 


with his television set, unless he takes 


novelist or  biog- 


supplied 


shallow. even American 
time out for the reading of books, may 
know less about the forces at work in 
the world and how to mold them. than 
the inhabitants of Norway's Arctic vil- 
lages, poring over the volumes that 
help them pass the time in the long 
Arctic night. 


Asia’s Dilemma 

The fact of Asia in revolt is today an 
ever-present reality to most Americans. 
They know that millions of peasants 
are on the move, and that there is 
bloodshed, and threat of more blood- 
shed, from Korea to Tibet. from Seoul 
to Singapore. Those who lack the long 
view may be inclined to lump all un- 
rest under the heading “Communist-in- 
spired.” Yet the truth is that the Asian 
independence movement has its own 
historic origins, and responds to its 


ROBERT PAYNE, authority on East, 


writes of revolt in Red Storm Over Asia. 


PAUL HOFFMAN, Former Administrator 
of ECA, suggests how Peace Can Be Won. 


own powerful impulsions. The West 
may strive to dam the tide; the Rus- 
sians, more cleverly, are channeling it 
to their own ends. 

Robert Payne, outstanding authority 
on the East, provides a critical and 
discriminating analysis of Asia’s revol- 
ution in Red Storm Over Asia (Mac- 
millan, $5.) The book is important, at 
a time when the West is making fate- 
ful decisions about its future course in 
the struggle against world communism. 

The independence movement in the 
various Asian countries has taken two 
forms, Payne finds. Essentially, every- 
where, its purpose is to unseat coloni- 
Western 


domination, and to usher in a new or- 


alism and other forms of 
der able to provide for starving mil- 


lions, who. politically speaking. are 
neutral or indifferent. The path of their 
desperate upsurge is largely determined 


by leadership. 
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The gripping account 
of a great humanitarian 
work during wartime... 


WARRIOR 
WITHOUT 
WEAPONS 


By MARCEL JUNOD 


Marcel Junod is a Swiss sur- 
geon who served as a member 
of the International Red Cross 
during the ten dark years begin- 
ning with the poison-gassing of 
Abyssinia and ending just after 
Hiroshima. His is an exciting 
first-hand account of valiant ef- 
forts to relieve misery, to pro- 
vide sustenance, to exchange 
prisoners of war, to reunite 
separated families, to prevent 
atrocities and retaliation upon 
civilians. 


@ “His moving story is told modestly 
and straightforwardly, but it is suf- 
fused with a warm humanitarian 
feeling that graphically reveals the au- 
thor’s spirit of dedication... These are 
his personal experiences, at times vivid 
and exciting, always terribly moving.” 
—Foster Rhea Dulles, Saturday Review- 
of Literature 


@ “With its accounting of adventure, 
of bravery and suffering, of the fierce 
clash of opinion, this is an absorbing 
story. But it is, too, an appalling rec- 
ord of war... of the few bounties and 
the many abominations of the human 
spirit.”"—W.G. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer 


@ “For a story of war as seen by one 
who was in the thick of things for ten 
years yet above the battle, this personal 
narrative by a Swiss Red Cross physi- 
cian is tremendous.”—W. E. G., Chris- 
tian Century 


@ “Should be required reading for the 
world.”—Elizabeth P. Nichols, Library 


Journal 


$4.00 at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 
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Books. continued 


Thus, in the vast territory of Indone- 


ia. it was a “reasonable revolution,” 


led by 


Payne regards as the greatest of those 


Soetan Sjahrir—the man whom 
thrown up by the cataclysm: Soekarno, 
Nehru. Mao Aung Ho 
Chi-minh. how to hold 
passions in including 
hatred the West 


way based on rea- 


Pse-tung, San, 
knew 


check 


for 


Sjahrir 
human 
the 


while he 


passion of 
sought a 
son rooted in democracy and in the be- 
lief that eventually all men and all na- 


tions must work together as brothers. 
Indonesia’s freedom cost a minimum of 
blood: “the Chi- 


nese who died because the Communists 


whereas number of 


| were impatient to solidify their gains, 


and the Kuomintang was impatient to 
hold on to its fast disappearing power, 
was in the region of 14.000.000.” 

te nded 


as the 


Elsewhere, the struggle has 
“mythical revolution,” 
suffering their 
the “form of the father.” It is this un- 
force that the 
But Payne 


not 


toward a 
masses saw in leader 
Union 
the 


blaze permanently 


reasoning Soviet 


has exploited. thinks 
star will 


\sia. He 


where the peasant may still choose be- 


red 


over points to large areas 


tween the revolution of reason and that 
of myth. The one thing he cannot choose 
is the “revolution to go backward” to 
corrupt governments backed by foreign 
irms. 

Payne thinks that only with full un- 
of the dynamics of the so- 


Asia 


be gained. 


derstanding 


cial forces of can a victory for 


democracy “It is possible, 
but 


will take notice of its responsibilities 


only just) possible, that America 


in time. She cannot send her ambassa- 
dors there in cold blood; they must go 
not at all. And if Ameri- 


cans do not go to Asia. and help Asia 


warmly. or 


with all the resources they command, 
the 
Asia 
which 


West. 


iligne d 


game is up. In a world at war 
resources 
resources of the 


all Asia 


Asia aligned 


potentially possesses 
outweigh the 
Either there will be 
with us. or all 

1 


against us. The choice is ours.” 


Noblesse Oblige 


was lunching in 
room of the 
Bretton 


A few ago I 
great 
Hotel Mount 
Woods. New Hampshire. 
World Monetary 
being held. A 

entered and headed for 
Not tar 


looking around for a place. A 


years 
circular dining 
Washington at 


where 


the 


the 
Conterence then 


black-skinned 


a vacant table. 


Was 
g delegate 
off two voung secretaries stood 


waiter 


saw them, and suddenly shouted furi- 


ously at the delegate: “Get away from 
that table! Get There 


hush of terrible consternation. But al- 


away!” was a 
ready a tall, distinguished gentleman 
had reached the delegate’s side. “Lady 
Keynes and | 
have you lunch with us.” he said. 

R. F. Harrod’s The Life of John 
Vaynard Keynes (Harcourt-Brace 
$7.50) offers a perspective on the man 

thinking 


with all of it or not 


would be honored to 


whose whether vou agree 
has reshaped eco- 


Kevnes 


was the son of a Cambridge professor. 


nomic practice in our time. 
and early displayed a genius for math- 
But at 


he must not specialize too soon, that 


ematics. Eton, his tutor insisted 


three-dimensional understanding of life 


is essential to any useful career. 
Keynes’ later economic theorizing was 


marked by 


ter-relation 


a deep concern for the in- 
beliefs 
and the welfare of millions of people. 

His Clas- 


sical economists held that the savings 


between economic 


ideas were revolutionary. 


of individuals normally find their way 
into capital outlay. Keynes declared 
that the two may get out of balance; 
that if Investment is running ahead of 
Saving. conditions of boom or inflation 
will ensue; while. if Saving is running 
will be 
He 
thought the evele of “boom and bust” 


could be 


intervention to 


ahead of Investment. there 


depression and #nemployment. 


ended by policies ot state 


maintain equilibrium. 
This would be accomplished by manip- 
ulating the interest rate. which, if low, 
investment. if high, 
discourage it. United Nations 
studied unemploy- 
this 


widely 


would stimulate 
would 
have 


experts who 


ment problems, faver and other 


Keynesian solutions. now prac- 
ticed by governments. Keynes’ thinking 
likewise had a large part in the formu- 
lation of the World Bank, as agreed on 
Woods. He 


means of getting worldwide. concerted 


at Bretton saw it as a 


capital expenditure, essential to im- 
provement of the economic situation in 
both the advanced and the underdevel- 
oped countries, 

Theories always need referral to ex- 
perience. Paul Alpert’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury History 
describes the rise and the play of the 


work in 


Economic (Schuman, $6) 


actually at 
Central 


economic forces 
Western 
Britain 
states 

chance for weighing the desirability 


Europe: Great 
the Soviet 


His case studies of nations give 


and 


France. Germany, 


of state intervention (and the degree 


of it), versus the old type of economy 


with no political interference. 








Regarding Britain’s socialist experi- 


ment, Alpert says, “Chronic mass un- 
employment, and the failure of the 
capitalist economy to absorb it, was 
largely responsible for the growth of 
anti-capitalism.” 

In his later chapters Alpert reveals 
some of the difficulties of implementing 
the Marshall Plan, and the disappoint- 
ments encountered in attempting to co- 
ordinate the economic policies of all 
the participating countries. The author 
sees the Schuman Plan as a great step 
economic—and - still 


forward toward 


wider—integration of Europe. But he 
thinks still more drastic measures are 
required. “The closest possible eco- 
nomic, political and military coopera- 
tion between the two main sectors of 
the Atlantic Community. that is. North 
America and Western Europe, is abso- 
lutely essential to preserve the Western 
civilization and way of life.” 


Peace Can Be Won, By Paul G. Hoffman 


(Doubleday, $2.50). 


In a slender volume written with de- 
ceptive simplicity, the former adminis- 
trator of the Economie Cooperation 
Administration offers his expert advice 
on how to win the cold war and 
world-wide 


achieve peace. His basic 


concept entails not the destruction of 
the adversary, Soviet Russia, but build- 
ing up the economic strength of the 
rest of Europe and Asia to an unpre- 
cedented height. 

As Mr. Hoffman sees it, the mantle 
of leadership in this historic venture 
has fallen on the shoulders of the 
United States. As first among peers, 
she must direct a gigantic operation 
whose final aim is a revolutionary im- 
provement of living standards and con- 
ditions in a large segment of the globe, 
chiefly through the expansion of indus- 
trial and agricultural productivity. At 
the same time the United States must 
foster the creation of a powerful coali- 
tion army whose sheer existence will 
be a guaranty that no aggression will 
interrupt global reconstruction. 

If this program had been drawn up 
by anyone but Mr. Hoffman. a sceptical 
reader might well doubt its validity 
simply because of its staggering di- 
mensions. The task outlined by Mr. 
Hoffman is so complex, the economic, 
political and human relation problems 
it involves are so vast that it requires 
an acrobatic effort of imagination even 
to think it through realistically. 

The historic success of the ECA un- 


der the guidance of the author is, how- 
ever, an argument to which the scep- 
tics have no answer. The record shows 
that the man who speaks here is no 
dreamer, no theorist, but a doer and a 
builder. It is no exaggeration to say 
that to date the most effective adver- 
sary of the great realist Joseph Stalin 
has been the former business executive 
from the Middle West. 

That’s why perhaps—and_ notwith- 
standing the absence of a meticulously 
elaborate system of abstract thought 
Peace Can Be Won might be consid- 
ered as a book on the same plane as 
the Aapital of Karl Marx. The father 
of socialism believed that the world 
can be saved only at the price of poli- 
tical revolutions and relentless dicta- 
torships; without them the power of 
capital would thwart the better life for 
which the millions yearn. 

Hoffman believes that capitalists are 
not fated by their very nature to perish 
through blindness; that they are will- 
ing to put their financial, technical and 
managerial resources at the disposal of 
the masses if not through sheer Chris- 
tian love, at least by enlighted self-in- 
terest. “common sense with a college 
degree.” He denies that only the whip 
of political power can bring about a 
more equitable distribution of worldly 
better health and 


greater dignity. In short. the aim here 


goods and of 


is to leap over a necessarily bloody and 
destructive phase of history to do vol- 
untarily, more effectively and more 
humanely what Communism proposes 
to do through terror, regimentation and 
the stifling of human liberty. 

The debate between Paul G. Hoff- 
man and Joseph V. Stalin is of course 
the debate of the century. Soviet Russia 
is totally committed to the latter’s pro- 
gram. It is not yet known whether the 
United States is equally committed to 
Hoffman 


corresponds — at 


the program outlined — by 


which. incidentally. 
least in its essential features to the 
known world political concepts of 
General Eisenhower and runs parallel 
to the present policies of the State De- 
partment. Happily there are growing 
signs of the awareness on the part of 
the people of America that their future 
is inextricably bound to an absolute 
dedication to a global democratic pro- 
gram. They are sensing the truth that 
only through a great effort of imagina- 
tion and a conscious will to think in 
the largest 


worthy of their 


terms will they remain 
moral and material 
privileges whose extent is unparalleled 


fb 2 


in the history of mankind. 


Russian People 


(Continued from page 31) 


was imposed on the peoples of Russia 
by an infinitesimal minority, and has 
been maintained by unprecedented 
forcee—the physical foree that breaks 
bodies and the propaganda terror that 
mangles minds and poisons souls. From 
the day the Bolsheviks usurped power 
there has been in effect a continuous 
civil war between the regime and its 
subjects. Russia is in the final analy- 
sis an occupied country. 


fable of 


rapport between the regime and_ the 


The propaganda perfect 
people is not merely false. It is deeply 


mischievous, for it raises artificial 
walls between the free world and _ its 
potentially most valuable allies: the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Fortunately those walls are at long 
last being razed. The truth a few of 
us have been shouting unheeded for 
so many years—that a deep gulf sep- 
arates the Soviet dictators from their 
victimized population—is finally being 
understood. How quickly and how 
wisely its implications will be grasped 
and exploited remains to be seen. 
The resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon and a large group 
of colleagues, asserting American 
friendship for the Russian people, is 
symptomatic of a new attitude here 
which, we may be sure, sends a chill 


Stalin’s back. A 


organizations dedicated to 


down number of 
\merican 
friendship with the peoples of Russia, 
over the heads of the Kremlin gang, 
have sprung up spontaneously in re- 
cent months. One of them calls itself, 
significantly, Friends of Fighters for 
Russian Freedom. A private group has 
been set up, under the awkward but 
American Com- 
the Peoples 
of the USSR, with the explicit) pur- 


accurate title of the 
mittee for Freedom for 
pose of helping Russian émigrés to 
fight for the liberation of their coun- 
try. Even statesmen begin to draw a 
sharp line between the people and the 
government of the Soviet Union: wit- 
ness the phrasing of the British note 
to the Soviets on February 17 last. 

A new element is thus being added 
to the East-West equation. More aec- 
curately, it is being belatedly recog- 
nized, for it was there all the time. 
That element, the Russian peoples, can 
be more decisive than the atomic stock- 
pile in determining the ultimate an- 
swers to the 


questions that today 


plague a divided world. 
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Teheran coninied jron pace 19 


social revolution can rarely be brought 
about by the use of a national army. 
He was caught in a trap. Given better 
luck and a_ bulletproof 
might have broken out of the trap and 
become another Kemal Ataturk. whose 


waistcoat he 


humble origins he shared. One fact over 
which he had no control decided the 
the Korean War. 


In the days following the murder, 


issue 


when the mobs paraded in Teheran. one 
ery was heard above all others. It was 
it did 
not ask for social liberty; it was not 


not a cry for bread or tractors: 


directed against the rump parliament, 
the Shah, or the landowners; it was di- 
rected against a general then living in 
Tokyo. However improbable it seemed, 
the mobs were shouting “Down with 


MacArthur!” 


Mirage of Unity 
With the murder of Razmara. the 
Communists came out into the open. 
They seem to have had no complicity 
in the murder. but they saw their oppor- 
tunity. The country was in turmoil. This 
was the opportunity to name the Ameri- 
cans as the enemy. The naming of the 
British was almost an afterthought. 
When the Majlis voted to nationalize 
the oil industry. though Razmara had 
been continually pointing out that the 
Iranians possessed neither the experts 
nor the expertise to run the oil-wells and 
the refineries. the decision was unani- 
mous; but the decision had little to do 
with the solution of outstanding social 
problems. An inevitable decision. it 
arose out of the hard core of Lranian 
nationalism. If it was senseless and 
dangerous. and at the same time prob- 
ably impossible to implement. it) was 
characteristic of the times. of the great 
revolutionary wave which began to flow 


August 1945. The 


of Razmara, who had held the country 


over Asia in death 
together by the force of his Im provisa- 
tions, released extraordinarily deep 
forces. Clearly Fadavan Islam. Tudeh. 
the Nationalist Front (in which Sheik 
Kashani also operated) an 

owners were in agreement 

issue. though they might disag 

others: and in the emotional 

of those bewildering days agreement on 
one issue did at least give the ppear- 
ance of national unity. Abadan. with its 
huge refineries towering along the sea- 


shore, became the symbol of a national 
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resurgence: it would fall into Iranian 
hands. and Iran would once more be- 
come a power in the world. no longer a 
buffer state between two world empires. 
The workers of 
strike. The police reported that those 


Abadan came out on 


who sparked the riots were equally dis- 
tributed between the Communists and 
“assassin squads” of Fadayan Islam. 
The consequences of the decision to 
nationalize the oil will be far-reaching. 
Iran. the closest of the Asiatic states to 
Europe. is almost the last to throw off 
foreign imperialism. To say that British 
control of the oil fields was productive 
of vast wealth for the Iranian treasury 
and of large benefit to the Lranian people 
is to avoid the issue; revolutions rarely 
arise as the result of economic forces. 
and they have very little to do with eco- 
nomics. The pride of the Iranians was 
assailed by the fact that the British ex- 
erted power on Tranian territory. and if 
the British had offered to give 90° of 
their profits. instead of the 50°7 which 
they finally offered. to the Iranian gov- 
ernment. the same consequences would 
have followed. The murder of Razmara 
was now seen to be a blessing: the blood 
of the general would be paid for in Brit- 
ish oil. Iranian nationalism went further. 
The island of Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf became terra irredenta, though it 
There 


seemed in those wild days no limit to the 


Arab prince. 


Was ruled by an 


demands which the Iranians might 


make upon the world. 


The Taste of Power 


For now at last they knew, as they had 
never known before in recent times, that 
they were in a position to exert their 
power on the world. A series of acci- 
dents—a curious geological fermation, 
the death of a general. a war in Korea 
and the simultaneous emergence of two 
fanatical organizations—had given them 
for a brief space the balance of power. 
stalemated: they 
but the time had 


Th British were 
could send warships 
passed when a warship could shell the 
Persian coast with impunity. The 
\mericans 


Che Russians might march. but they 


were otherwise occupied, 
were so aceustomed to the thought of 
the Ru 

! 


frontiers that the 


ians about to march across the 
prospect can hardly 
' 


have seemed more alarming than it was 


five years before. The whole world clam- 


ored for oil. To whom would they give 
it? 

The answer is still unknown. It is 
possible and even probable that the ex- 
citement and exaltation of the present 
may give way to calm. The British have 
not forgotten the lesson of India: nor 
have the Americans forgotten the lesson 
of the expropriation of their oil-wells in 
Mexico. The British may be expected 
to withdraw without haste and in good 
shape, for they are in no position to 
refute the law of Iran; and the decision 
to nationalize the oil is almost certainly 
Before 
British can be expected to obtain guar- 


irreversible. withdrawing the 
antees that the oil can still be used to 
keep her ships afloat, that some and 
perhaps most of her technicians will 
remain employed in the oil fields and 
that financial control for a period of 
years will remain largely in British 
hands. What is certain is that the unan- 
Majlis and the 


Senate was neither pro-Soviet nor was it 


imous vote of the 


essentially directed against the West: 
it was directed against the last vestiges 
of colonialism on Iranian soil. 


Not Lost to the West 


The British and the Americans have 
made vast mistakes in Iran. Some of these 
mistakes were unavoidable given the 
temper of the times, the tension across 
the Iranian borders and the hopeless 
dificulties of dealing with the govern- 
ments which depend upon the Majlis. 
Iran is an unbelievably poor country of 
inhospitable 


peasants. deserts, and 


mountains, but it is an exceedingly 
proud country inhabited by men con- 
scious that they were once the rulers 
of the known world and presently oc- 
cupy a place of strategic importance in 
the cold war. The Great Western Wall 
against Russian Communism which has 
its beginning in Scandinavia and then 
passes through Western Germany, Aus- 
tria and Yugoslavia. and so through 
Greece and Turkey to Iran, is of vast 
importance to us. [ran occupies a pivotal 
position. There follows the Great Fast- 
ern Wall which runs through India. 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. the Philip- 
pines and Korea, and this, too. must be 
defended. But it is the pivots which 
must be defended most of all: hence the 
importance of Scandinavia, Iran. India 
and Korea. So it would seem that the 
time has come to give Iran all possible 
aid, and to be grateful rather than 
frightened for the resurgence of na- 
tionalism which has come after so many 


delavs. 
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“The West Must Stan 


PRESIDENT ARIAS being interviewed by Victoria Bertrand in the Palace of the Herons 


I a sort of corner-nook overlooking the 
sea stands Panama City’s Palace of 


the Herons. so called because of the 


beautiful birds that surround the foun- 


tain-sprav in the centr il patio. Some 


gracefully pace their immaculate hau- 


teur amid the trepical plants while oth- 


ers, standing perfectly still, make their 


stately whiteness seem part of the marble 
decorations. No matter how hot the city, 
it is always cool inside the palace gates, 
probably due to the combination of 
ferns. marble, the rippling water and an 
ocean breeze that blows constantly. 
Across the patio are the stairs that 
lead to several reception rooms of dif- 
ferent sizes. I had a pleasant wait in one 


of them immediately adjoining the presi- 
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dential office. where [ sat in the com- 
pany of the Minister of Honduras and 
the President's Chief Military Aid. It 
was not long before a smartly dressed 
young man emerged whom [| mentally 
preceding me. 
Minister's in- 


troduction, | kept my eves on the door. 


catalogued as the visitor 


Barely acknowledging the 


anxious as | was to be ready for the sum- 
mons to enter the President's office. The 
young man. howe ver. uncere moniously 
sat by my side on the sola and expre ssed 
Then 


regrets for keeping me waiting. 


only did it dawn on me . . . This young 
man was the President! 

I stammered an apology for not rising 
to say something about 


and managed 


his unexpected youth and my_believ- 


An Exclusive Interview 
with Dr. Arnulfo Arias, 


President of Panama 


By VICTORIA BERTRAND 


UN's Latin American Editor 


ing that he was merely another visitor. 
“So Lam. ina way.” he laughed, “just 
a guest in this palace for a little while.” 
Dr. Arnulfo Arias 
built 


boasts of his forty 


of medium height. 


well and handsome proudly 
nine years, but one 
needs an affidavit to believe it. He seems 
scarcely forty. and although a graduate 
of Harvard's School of Medicine, a dis- 
tinguished physician with a large prac- 
tice. a seasoned politic ian. several times 
in exile and twice President of Panama. 
youth is his main characteristic. He is 
young in his looks and his gestures, as 
well as his informality and eagerness. 

difficult to start 
speaking of the cold war and the other 


Somehow it was 


difficult problems of the world. Again 











Together” 


I was surprised. however. for he plunged 
into them with the same ease that he 
employed in speaking of trivial matters. 

“Tsolationism” he said. “is a curse 
and such a danger! The world is small 
and people. all kinds of people. must 
help each other. We cannot refuse aid 
to any nation. no matter how remote.” 

“This means.” I inquired. “that you 
believe we should continue to fight in 
Asia and that we should fortify Europe?” 

“Certainly.” he answered at once. “the 
first Society of Nations failed because it 
lacked decision and strength. because it 
could not fight. Failing to stop Japan in 
Manchuria. Mussolini in Ethiopia. it 
could not stop Hitler. The UN must 
not commit the same mistake.” 

“And Latin America? Will it fight?” 

“It must. The West must stand to- 
gether—and it will.” 

“So much for the world as a whole 
and locally? What is Panama’s attitude 
toward the two tendencies that rule in 
Latin America, the totalitarian and the 
democratic?” 

“Panama is a democracy, that you can 
see readily. Once I was called a dic- 
tator’—he smiled. thoroughly amused— 
“it was the fashion then. Now..no one 
denies that | am giving full libertv—and 
the opposition takes plenty advantage of 
it. as vou can easily see. ... Yes, 
Panama is a full-fledged democracy.” 

“Yes. Excellency. but what is 
Panama's attitude toward other Ameri- 
can Governments that are not full- 
fledged democracies?” 

“Panama cannot have any attitude, 
either way. I believe in’ intervention 
when help is requested by a country at- 
tacked by another nation. but in internal 
affairs. no. Panama’s own local prob- 
lems are too important, too complicated. 

. . There is no time to meddle. Besides, 
it is not wise; as in a household. a 
stranger should not meddle. Family 
fights should be kept at home.” 

“This. of course,” I insisted. “is Pan- 
ama’s opinion. What is your personal 
feeling?” 

“Alas, Senorita, as President of Pan- 


ama. I am not permitted to have personal 
feelings in the matter.” 

Although he had not been even re- 
motely rude, he seemed to believe a 
further explanation was needed. 

“You understand . . . internal strife 
is very much like an intimate family 
quarrel. <<. ..° 

I could see that he was determined to 
stand firmly by his conventional state- 
ments but was eager to avoid giving 
cause for annoyance. This reporter be- 
lieves that it would have been different 
if the interviewer had been a man. Here 
was someone who hated to bring dis- 
pleasure to a woman, whatever her age 
or station. His was an innate gallantry 
that displayed. not the arrogance of a 
Don Juan. but rather the magnificence 
of a Walter Raleigh. 
asked him: 


Instinctively I 


“During your first administration you 
granted equal rights to women, do you 
believe in their ability and usefulness in 
publie affairs?” 

“IT do. Woman’s intuitive intelligence 
is essential for good government. When 
I was a young man. I always went to my 
mother for advice. Now I” . a slight 
. “LT still go to her.” 


Il refrained from the obvious comment 


pause 


and changed the subject. 

“Do you have much antagonism be- 
tween residents of the Canal Zone and 
Panamanians? Is anti-American feeling 
still very high?” 

“No, not nearly so high as at first. 
During the war, great numbers of Pana- 
manians worked in the Zone and that 
helped; relations are becoming pleas- 
anter by the minute.” 

“And how is Panama’s economic con- 
dition at the moment?” 

“Improving.” he said. “I am very op- 
Of course. after the 
boom of the war we had a difficult spell, 


timistic about it. 


but things are definitely better.” 

“What, in particular, is being done 
about it?” 

“A large agricultural program. It is 
my dream to make Panama_ self- 
sufficient. I want the people to grow their 
own grains, their own food. In the past 
we have had to import everything: | 
want to stop that. I want Panama to pro- 
duce everything she needs . . .” 

At last I had hit on a sensitive point. 
Up to this moment. all his answers had 
been made, despite his gracious manner, 
with the cool head of the statesman. 
Now feeling was involved; a note of en- 
thusiasm rang in his voice. 

“Panama is a poor country” he said, 
“with many problems that other nations 


do not have; but our people have a spe- 


cial quality, a joy of life peculiar to 
them.” 

“I find a slight similarity to Cubans.” 

“Perhaps. but Cuba’s population is 
mostly white.” 

“True, you have a racial problem.” 

“It is not really a problem.” he coun- 
tered immediately. “the secret of success 
in a nation. as in an individual. is to dis- 
cover its destiny. Panama has found 
hers. Ours is the fate of a bridge. ro 

There was something like poetry in 
his eyes when he said this. Then he went 
on: 

“All peoples come to our shores, from 
the West. from the East. 
only pass by, others stay, and by and by 


Some 


they mingle and the nation acquires a 
character all its own. Who knows? It 
may be a beautiful destiny. After all, a 
bridge is always a link. is 

He talked on and on about the beauty 
of his country, her possibilities and her 
probable future, all of which he viewed 
with hope and affection. Right then and 
there I discovered the secret of his popu- 
larity; the reason why. on his return to 
office, he was received by the people 
with enthusiasm verging on delirium: 
it was love of his country. 

This charming “guest at the palace,” 
whose political and romantic adventures 
have occasionally crashed the interna- 
tional headlines. views the world situa 
tion with the measured wisdom of an 
experienced politician. The much-publi- 
cized impulses of an attractive and 
exuberant man of the world sometimes 
mislead his critics into underestimating 
his ability. His course is well defined. 
While his relations with the outside 
world are steadily kept in happy equili- 
brium., the buik of his knowledge and 
energy, as well as the warmth of his de- 
votion, is concentrated on the develop- 
ment and improvement of his country. 
It is this correspondent’s impression that 
engraved deeply in Arnulfo Arias’ heart 


is one word: Panama. 


THE RESIDENCE of Panama’s President 


takes its name from these lovely birds. 
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The F 


The 
Agricultural 


Revolution 


By CARLOS G. ISAZA, 


Secretary of Agriculture 


N its present, forceful attack on the 
Republic’s basic economie problem 
of agriculture. the Government of Pan- 
ama is effecting a true social and agri- 
cultural revolution. If successful. it 
will raise the living standards of tens 
of thousands and transform the charac- 
ter of Panamanian society. 

Our paradoxical problem is that of 
poverty amidst plenty. Panama is a na- 
tion which by nature must place agri- 
culture in the forefront of its indus- 
tries. Yet its fertile valleys. plains and 
heavily forested 


mountain slopes lie 


largely neglected—uninhabited. The 
sixty per cent of the population who 
work on the soil. cluster about urban 
areas and eke out a living with archaic 
reduce 
Those 


families who have braved the interior. 
fight with 


methods of cultivation which 


output to subsistence levels. 


primitive and not always 
successful implements to prevent the 


jungle from smothering their clearings. 


uture of Panama 


Clearly, for an agrarian nation such 
as Panama. these are terrible deficien- 


cies. To erase them and provide a 
strong. healthy foundation for her eco- 
nomic life. Panama has embarked on a 
dramatic program to populate her vast 
potential farmlands and to modernize 
agricultural methods and equipment. 

This program—the extent of which 
can be measured by the many vears it 
will require for completion—literally 
entails hewing a civilization out of the 
wilderness. 

Laying roads into the interior is the 
first job that must be tackled. Once 
these have reached out like arteries to 
the rich body of soil and forest. giant 
bulldozers and tractors must attack the 
undergrowth and level the terrain to 
provide open farmland where hundreds 
of tropical plants once brilliantly flow- 
ered. This newly-hospitable public land 
is then distributed to adventurous fam- 


ilies, under the Law of Family Patri- 





Cornerstones 
of a New 
Economy 


By CELSO A. CARBONELL, 


Minister of Public Works 


MERICANS visiting the capital of 

Panama, a 17th century city once 
sacked by the Welsh buccaneer Morgan. 
have difheulty in realizing that they are 
on the scene of a dramatic effort to 
modernize the country. Standing in the 
main plaza. they gaze at the Cathedral 
with its twin towers and mother-of-pearl 
themselves 


domes and find slipping 


away from the twentieth century and 
the progress it connotes. 

They cannot be held guilty. Panama’s 
program of modernity is largely hidden 
away in the valleys and = plains. with 
their luxurious tropical vegetation and 
fertile soil. It is here that the Ministry 
of Public Works is executing a de velop- 
which has already 


ment program 


brought work to thousands. and will 
continue to enable more thousands to 
work under modern conditions. 

Of prime importance are roads, and 
especially those which we call “roads 


of penetration.” Over one quarter of 


Panama’s population is found in the 
cities of Panama and Colén. Few peo- 
ple have moved into the interior. and 
the productive soil there is largely neg- 
lected. Cultivation when attempted. is 
likely to be Behind 


facts lies one major fault: lack of in- 


primitive. these 
ternal communication. 

The Ministry of Public Works has 
therefore initiated a basic program of 
road construction which is in truth the 
sine qua non of the economic and social 
health and stability of the nation. We 
ire literally driving roads through the 
jungle. Roads passable by automobile 
are now open trom Panama eastwards 
to Chepo and northward to the Madden 
Dam and Colén. Striking westward, a 
road runs to Santiago and David. near 
the Costa Rican border, from which a 
branch trunk road pushes 50 miles from 
Divisa to Puerto Mensabe via Chitre. 
\ new Miraflores Locks 


branching off the Trans-Isthmian High- 


bridge at 








mony, which represents one of the 
great triumphs of President Arias’ fight 
for social and agricultural progress. 
Once the roads have been built, the 
program is entirely in the hands of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In view of its 
responsibilities in transforming the 
country’s basic economic pillar, a mod- 
ern administrative system has been es- 
tablished to plan and conduct the 
transformation. Each province threugh- 
out Panama has a technical organiza- 
tion which remits complete information 
monthly on the progress and acti- 
vities of the development program in 
its area. The Ministry is thus able to 
strengthen weak points the minute 
they are observed and maintain a uni- 
formity of progress the country over. 
Behind this lie three major services 
to the farming population which the 
Ministry exerts every effort to supply. 
The provision of equipment and the ed- 
ucation of the farmer to its use are per- 
haps the most important. We are plan- 
ning a steady increase in the amount of 
machinery and modern agricultural im- 
plements. At the same time we will 
teach the farmer to make ample use of 
them and to keep them in good condi- 
tion. Secondly, we are convincing the 
farmer that his is an art which, like 
all others, requires a great degree of 
discipline and application of effort and 


imagination. Thirdly. we are educating 
him to the techniques of his art: the 
scientific methods of farming which 
spell the difference between success 
and failure. 

Toward the latter end. the Ministry 
of Agriculture. through the National 
Institute of 


sponsoring a study 


Agriculture of Divisa, is 
which will drasti- 
cally alter the farming practices of the 
country. The National Institute. an ex- 


perimental organization and the train- 


ing center for future agronomists, will 
analyze agricultural factors peculiar to 
Panama, such as soil. climate, and sea- 
sonal variations. to discover the meth- 
ods best suited to them. The science of 
meteorology will also be applied to ad- 
vantage under the development pro- 
gram. The Government of Dr. Arias 
plans to construct weather stations in 
every province equipped to advise the 
farmer on weather and how to meet its 


exigencies. The advice rendered right 


SUGAR PLANTATION, Chiriqui. Latest agricultural tools rub shoulders 
with the machete, used for everything from hacking erops to haircutting. 
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way carries motor traffic to the west 
bank of the Canal and into the interior. 
An excellent road into the interior con- 
nects with the ferry at Balboa. At pres- 
ent, over one thousand miles of high- 
way have been blasted through the un- 
dergrowth, of which 400 are earth roads. 
Their accomplishment was no little task. 
The contour of the land and Panama's 
exceptionally heavy rains demand ex- 
tremely solid construction if the roads 
are not to rot away and surrender to the 
jungle. 

A specific example of the benefits of 
road construction is our coffee industry. 
A good grade of coffee is grown in 
Chiriqui. and is almost sufficient to sup- 
ply the local demand. Plantations run 
along scientific lines, however, are found 
only near Boquete, where conditions are 
excellent. To augment our production, 
the neighboring Volcan regions, also 
excellent, are under development. One 
million trees are now growing there. 


To make such a program economically 
feasible, we are presently building a 
macadam road through the district to 
connect with the Chiriqui railway at 
Concepcion. In the dry season. it is 
now possible to reach the region by ear 
from the capital. a distance of 317 miles. 


Plans developed and executed by the 


Ministry of Public Works are not, of 
course, limited to the agricultural age 
pects of our economy. Industry no less 
than agriculture is in great need of the 
material foundations of modern eco- 
nomic activity. Roads, gas and oil, elec- 
tricity. harbor facilities, and other neces- 


sities must be developed. This dramatic 


RAILROAD STATION in Panama City through which one enters a land 


of contrasts in scenery and customs 


entrance not used by pirate Morgan, 








Agricultural 


now is next to nothing. In 1947 a dis- 
ease spread among the horses of the 
country, and it was necessary to call 
on foreign laboratories before its exact 
nature could be ascertained and a cure 
initiated. To prevent a repetition of 
this experience veterinarian laborato- 


ries must be developed within the 
country and a corps of veterinarians 
trained to meet all emergencies. 

The Panamanian standard of life 
will improve as these measures take ef- 
fect. Increased production for internal 
use will reduce need for importing for- 
eign foodstuffs. Our program, however, 
is on a far grander scale. One of our 
major goals, for example. is the export 
of rice. The production of rice is suf- 
ficient at the moment to cover Pan- 
ama’s internal needs. If we can_ in- 
crease it as we now plan to do. the 
country’s balance of trade will benefit 
enormously. The present) Administra- 


tion firmly intends to achieve this 
through the development program it so 
warmly supports. 

We are convinced, however. that our 
goals cannot be met with the present 
size of our population. This has been my 
problem as Secretary of Agriculture 


from the investi- 


start. and I have 





| t will be a long time before the people of Panama find it necessary to call for more 
Lebensraum. That tropical Republic of 28,575 square miles, whose width at no point 
exceeds 20 miles, is only about one-fourth inhabited. 


Its soil is fertile and its vegetation luxuriant, but a comparatively small part of the 
country has been cleared of forests and cultivated. Sixty per cent of its gainfully occu- 
pied males work on agriculture, often cultivating the land with still-primitive methods; 
although some of the large plantations along the coastal plains are run in modern 
fashion. The Government encourages agriculture by distributing public lands to settlers, 


and offering loans and mortgages. 


Bonanas account for about fifty per cent of Panama’s exports; cacao, the second 
most valuable export, is grown on a large scale; and the production of sugar is steadily 
increasing. Other products include coconuts, coffee, rice, hardwoods, abaca fibre and, 
on a smaller scale, tobacco and cotton. Cattle-raising is increasingly important. 





gated the problem of locating agricul- 
tural immigrants effectively. The moun- 
tains and higher land should appeal to 
them, because they escape the tropical 
climate of the lower areas which en- 
foreigners. We should 


make progress in this direetion soon. 


ervates most 


The present Government's active pre- 
occupation with the multifarious agri- 
cultural development programs happily 
coincides with the application in Pan- 
ama of President Truman’s Point Four. 
Measures to support and aid the Agri- 
cultural Mission sent by the Technical 
Collaboration Branch of the Office of 


Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
Us Department of Agriculture are al- 
ready well advanced. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and the FAO are 
also helping us to discover techniques 
of soil-conservation, irrigation, animal 
and vegetable health, fertilization and 
to better agricultural methods gener- 
ally. The Government of Panama has 
no doubt that these programs will be- 
stow many practical benefits upon the 
nation. and will demonstrate the mu- 
tual aid. and the fruits thereof, which 
democratic countries are capable of 


freely rendering each other. 








A New Economy 


and vital task is also under the Ministry's 
control. In discharging it. we are laying 
the foundations of material wealth and 
activity such as Panama has never known. 
One immediate advantage is to ren- 
der the country more self-sufficient in 
the production of those commodi 
suggested by her resources and abil 
Thus. the National Distillers. Inc. wl 
supplies the major part of the beer con- 
sumed in the Republic. has now started 
making corn-whisky, rum and distilled 
gin of good quality. There are three 


factories at Panama City producing 
men’s tropical clothing. Nearly all fur- 
niture is made locally of mahogany and 
other native hardwoods. Shoe manu- 
facturers satisfy 70 per cent of the local 
demand, and a cement factory supplies 
all the requirements of the 


The local Clay Products Company is 
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country. 


now manufacturing bathroom fixtures, 
toilets. washbasins. and so forth. Soap 
and edible oil factories are located in 
Panama City. and a trucking company 
began operations in 1950. 

More than this, the program. will 
lighten the burden of Panama’s seem- 
ingly large unfavorable balance of 
trade, which is presently reduced by 
expenditures of Americans in the Canal 
Zone and transients passing through 
the Canal: tourists. commercial travel- 
ers. cruise ships. and the U. S. Navy. 
We have. for example. recently begun 
exporting cement and clay products. 
\s electrical facilities. roads. harbor 
facilities and other construction pro- 
¢trams come to completion, the wealth 
and stability of the nation will benefit. 

In another fully as real a sense. the 
Ministry of Public Works is laving the 
foundations for a modern Panamanian 
national life through provision of wel- 


fare. health and educational facilities 


for the country’s entire population. So- 
cial assistance projects which have been 
completed include a Children’s Hospital 
in Las Tablas, an infants’ nursery in 
Santiago. an old people’s home in David, 
a sanitarium in Guararé, and an in- 
firmary in Nata. To provide our chil- 
dren and young people with the educa- 
tion and training necessary to a success- 
ful. productive life. we have built a 
great number of public schools. and a 
school of the mechanic arts in Divisa. 
\ modern airport at David now facili- 
tates our intercourse with the world. 
It is evident that the Ministry of Pub- 
lie Works has a tremendous social re- 
sponsibility in planning and carrying 
out its programs. The Government of 
the excellent Dr. Arias is providing all 
the assistance within its power to make 
them a success and the program for 1951 
continues to lay the cornerstones of a 
which will enrich 


modern economy 


every segment of Panamanian society. 








Workdays 


- 


MONTUNOS, country people, file their 


teeth, wear costumes with hand-made lace 
and embroidery, Panama hats and no shoes, 


“COME TO THE FAIR.” an invitation with an irresistible appeal 
in Timbuctoo or Panama. Here a_ rooster, evidently none 
too pleased with the holiday, is being judged for an “Oscar.” 


J 3 . 
a j } d olida S CHOCO Indian boy loads fruit. Cosmetics 
include black lipstick on mouth and chin, red 


circles on cheeks, tinted alligator on nose, 





BEAUTY BY THE DOZEN—all queens—dressed in the tradi- 
tional Pollera at the four-day Carnival, where everybody sings 
and dances to commemorate pirates’ sacking of Old Panama. 


all J 


AIM of Health Minister de Miranda, only 
woman Minister in Central America: to 
make Panama world’s healthiest country. 





* 
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MINISTERIO 
DE ASISTENCIA SOCIAL 
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The healthiest country in the World 


Panama can make this claim despite her 
geographical situation in the tropics. 

Modern hospitals and clinics, as well as constant 
guard against disease in provincial 

testing stations have made this possible. 

The Government is on constant look-out 


to keep Panama healthy and safe. 





PANAMA’S 
SCHOOLS 





Her Hope 
For 


The Future Panama's Ministry of Education, under the 


Government of President Arias, is providing constantly 
improved education for her people, both in academic 
and in professional and trade courses, in the 

belief that an enlightened citizenry makes for 

a higher moral and economic standard. 








MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION 

















Is the Canal Ready 
for World War III? 


The threat of the Atomic Age hovers over the vital link 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Here is how this new challenge may be countered 


By COL. CURT KONRAD ARNADE 


Former Military Adviser to the Government 
of Bolivia and to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


_o World War would hurl its 
A destructive force over the entire 
globe. Not even the polar regions 
would escape. Though it is difficult to 
believe that such a holocaust could be 
decidedly influenced by the fate of a 
tiny bit of the world known as_ the 
Panama Canal Zone. if the Panama 
Canal were blasted out of commission 
the United States would be in serious 
military and economic trouble. 

From an industrial standpoint alone 
the prospect is alarming. The United 
States won the last war. as Hanson W. 
Baldwin clearly stated. not because its 
soldiers fought well or its campaigns 
were superbly planned, but through its 
overwhelming quantitative superiority 
in guns, tanks. trucks, ships and other 
battle paraphernalia. 

\ surprising amount of the raw ma- 
terials necessary to the production of 
these armaments must be brought from 
abroad: 90 per cent of the manganese. 
100 per cent of the rubber, 100) per 
cent of the tin ore. 61 per cent of the 
antimony, and 99° per cent of the 
chrome. Their delivery would be dras- 
tically. and = perhaps decisively. cur- 
tailed by the closing of the Panama 
Canal. 

In spite of recent industrial develop- 
ment on the West Coast. the heart of 
American industry ts still the North- 


AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER SQUEEZES THROUGH THE PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS 











Is the Canal Ready? comnuea 


East, with its 


communications to the bustling Great 


highly developed rail 


Lakes region. The minerals so vital to 
this industrial matrix are found in vast 
deposits along South America’s west 
coast. 

Because of the northwest-southeast 
slope of the Pan-American continents, 
these two complementary areas lie 
along the same longitude. From Chile, 
and_ nitrates, Bolivia 


with its copper 


with its tin, tungsten and antimony, 


and Peru with its copper and vana- 


York runs 


straight north through the Panama Ca- 


dium, the sea lane to New 


nal. Severance of the Canal would 


make it these 


West 


needed— 


necessary to. deliver 


Strategic raw materials to the 


Coast 


and would add a perilous 500 miles of 


where they are not 


submarine-infested water to the vovage. 

The significance of the Canal to the 
whole economy of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and thus to its military power, 
would be difficult to overstate. In the 
last thirty 
bridge has caused a profound mutation 


years, this trans-oceanic 
in the industrial and commercial life 
of the American Southwest and the 
Caribbean and Central American areas 

Ports such as New Orleans. 
ton. Corpus Christi and Mobile, which 
before the opening of the Canal merely 
served traffic within the Caribbean Sea. 


Galves- 


have become the connecting links be- 
tween two vast transportation systems: 
the ocean system along the west coast 
of South American and the land system 
of the North 
has established a new north-south flow 


American continent. This 


of materials in the United States alle- 
viating the historic and seriously over- 
loaded horizontal east-west transporta- 
tion system. 

The 
of the 


into an 


American Southwest, because 


Panama Canal. is expanding 


industrial empire at a_ rate 
industrial 
20th 
nearer 
than 


vital 


reminiscent of the swift 
19th and 
hundred 


growth of the early 


Nine 


America’s raw 


centuries. miles 
South 


the Northeast. it has 


materials 
become a 
center of civilian and military produe- 
tion. The nation’s sole tin smelter, at 
Texas City, will soon increase its an- 
an additional 43.- 
Bolivian 


industry is pro- 


nual production by 
000 tons of the raw 
Already 


ducing quantities of explosives. chemi- 


metal. 


Southwestern 


cals, synthetic rubber, planes and guns 
from the mighty flow of materials ar- 
riving via the Panama Canal. 
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But this is not all. The countries of 
Central America and the Caribbean area 
have also experienced economic devel- 
opment. A consistent headache of these 
basically agricultural nations has been 
their 
The 


through the Canal. together with the 


to export produce quickly and 


efficiently. expansion of trade 
completion of the Pan-American High- 
way and the improvement of feeder 
roads throughout these countries. will 
materially help them to market their 
foodstuffs. The 


industrial development feasible in this 


Canal has also made 
area. Such current projects as textile 
mills for El Salvador and Nicaragua, 
cement factories and fish canneries for 
Costa Rica. and electrification facilities 
for Guatemala are ameliorating a criti- 
cal economic situation. 

In addition to the Panama Canal’s 
enormous economic importance, its 
value as a purely military and naval 
installation in the East-West struggle 
is unparalleled. 


Military 
Eurasian land mass of the Soviet Em- 


forces within the gigantic 


pire can theoretically be moved to any 
theater of operation more quickly than 
can opposing forces because of shorter 
This 


Empire, however, suffers from its own 


interior lines of communication. 


gigantism: its thousands of extended 


Exterior lines of communication around 


miles which stretch from Goethe's fa- 
mous city of Weimar to the Asiatic port 
of Viladivostock, are largely dependent 
upon one Trans-Siberian — railroad. 
Though the 
their mobility by constructing a 5.780 
double-track railroad from Mos- 
Viadivostock, the sea powers 


around them can still 


Russians are improving 
mile 
cow to 
retain the stra- 
tegic advantage if they utilize their 
ocean routes to the fullest extent. 
Command of the sea has throughout 
recorded history given those who pos- 
sessed it the final victory. From the 
Hellenic age and Xerxes, through Na- 
poleon to Hitler. would-be world con- 
querors failed 
lack At this 
ment we are witnessing its strategic im- 
the United Nations would 
Korea if the US 


navigation of the 


have always through 


of sea power. very mo- 
portance; 
not be 


lacked 


waters of Japan. 


fighting in 
unhindered 


This historic conception of the de- 


cisive nature of naval supremacy is 


facts of 


warfare. Through the marriage of sea 


strengthened by the modern 
and air power in aircraft carriers, the 
most destructive weapons can now be 
transported within striking distance 
of the enemy’s heartland. Leningrad. 
the Donetz and Baku sectors—the most 
productive and vulnerable centers of 
Soviet industry—are all within range of 
carrier-based bombers. 


The principal advantage of command 


the Soviet 


Empire must pass through the Panama and Suez Canals 


$ 


‘2 
gus 





Suez Lines 


Panama Lines 


Soviet Interior Line 
(Trans-Siberian and Manchurian RR.) 








of the sea. however. lies in the stra- 
tegic mobility it affords. This was dem- 
onstrated in the last war by the Allied 
landings in North Africa and by the 
fact that the latest American tanks sent 
by sea around South Africa to Cairo 
were sufficient to win the decisive bat- 
tle of El Alamein and prevent the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese from uniting. 

Preservation of its control of the 
seas is fundamental to the existence of 
the free world. The basie principle in- 
volved is the simple theorem that the 
shortest. distance between two points 
is a straight line. In brief. our naval 
forces must be able to reach any point 
by the fastest possible routes. 

In sea as in land communications. 
these routes invariably thread through 
narrow passes of the greatest strategic 
importance. Gibraltar. the Dardanelles. 
Aden. the Straits of 


Formosa and 


the Suez Canal. 
Malacea 


many others. will be enormously im- 


(Singapore). 


portant in a future war. The military 
and technical measures necessary to 
their protection in an age of atomic 
warfare should be undertaken immed- 
iately by the Allied powers, 

The Panama Canal is perhaps the 
most vital. Its overall military impor- 
tance at a time of global war is obvi- 
ous. We would have to fight a two- 
front war. Nobody can predict with 
assurance in which direction our naval 
transports. merchant ships and = war- 
ships will have to be sent. Necessary 
flexibility in this respect is absolutely 
hound to a free and certain passage 
through the Canal. 

The danger of an atomic attack on 
the Canal. while undoubtedly real, is 
not so great as generally feared. Theo- 
retically there are three methods of 
delivering the A-bomb: sabotage; sub- 
marine; and air attack. The Canal 
Zone authorities had no difficulty dur- 
ing the last war in preventing the pen- 
etration of dubious ships or individuals. 
With the codperation of our Latin 
American allies. the strict World War 
II regulations can be strengthened to 
the exclusion of all risk. There is no 
possibility of hostile submarines enter- 


A, B,C, D, E, F: Lock Canal—-B-C and D-E are the Locks. A, B, FE. F: 
Shaded portions are excavations for Lock Canal. Unshaded section (with ships) addi- 
tional excavations for Sea Level Canal. A sea level canal is more costly to build because 
the deep excavations C-D and B-E involve a greater expense than the construction of locks. 


ing the Canal. The greatest danger is 
therefore attack from the air. A great 
deal can be done to prevent such an 
occurrence, and to strengthen the Ca- 
nal’s construction should an attack suc- 
ceed. Extension of aircraft) spotting 
end radar in the north to the Rio 
Grande and in the south to Peru must 
be matched by complete mastery of the 
air in this vast region. A system of 
camouflage for the locks must be de- 
vised. During the last war it was pos- 
sible to disguise the great Lombards 
Bridge in Hamburg so well that Allied 
hombers could never find this number 


one target. 


The Anatomy of the Canal 


Improvement in the actual construe- 
tion of the Canal is possible. The Ca- 
nal is composed of a series of valleys 
which have been turned into lakes by 
two dams. These are connected by nar- 
row excavations in the watersheds be- 
locks 


water-steps up and down the Isthmus’ 


tween them. Six provide the 
85 foot elevation. 

Loss of Gatun Lake. at the summit 
of the Isthmus. would be catastrophic. 
Fortunately. the Gatun Dam is a solid 
construction 2.000 feet) broad at- its 
base with a top so large that the Ameri- 
eans have laid out an eighteen-hole 
golf course on it. The Madden Dam on 
the other side of the Gatun lake is more 
important and more vulnerable. Though 
smaller. it fulfills the triple task of ae- 
cumulating a reserve of water for the 
dry season. furnishing the electricity 
work the lock 
and controlling the floods of the 
Chagres River to fill Gatun Lake. 


gates. 


necessary to 


The locks are not less important. Des- 
pite their appearance of giant Babylo- 
nian stairways, they represent rela- 
tively small targets. and in any case 
can be more easily defended than the 
scattered targets within our large con- 
tinental cities. Intercepter planes. anti- 
aircraft artillery. radar systems. guided 
missiles—all these can be effectively 


concentrated for their defense. 


Sea Level Canal. 


Nevertheless. the critical points of con- 
struction can and must be strengthened. 
\ strong reinforcement of the Madden 
Dam. for example, is technically possi- 
ble. This dam is the principal wall for 
the accumulation of the Canal’s entire 
water supply. Its reinforcement is there- 
fore an urgent task that should be com- 
pleted at once. In addition, the possibility 
of fortifving the lock walls with armour 
plating must be thoroughly investigated. 
Construction of a third set of locks at a 
distance of two and one-half to three 
miles from the present locks is neces- 
sary to insure passage despite an 
atomic blast. Such construction would 
also be valuable because the present 
locks are too narrow for some of the 
largest transatlantic liners and provide 
only the slenderest margin for our big 
aircraft carriers. 

The measure of greatest security is 
also the most expensive and time-cons 
suming: construction of a new, seas 
level canal. It is commonly thought 
that a three-step (six lock) canal such 
as the present one is more expensivé 
than the simple sea-level variety. This 
may be true for maintenance and ad- 
ministration. The construction costs of 
two dams and six locks. however. are 
much less than those of a sea-level cas 
nal, considering the enormous mass of 
excavation required for the latter. Nor 
does modern mechanical dredging equips 
ment alter it. An American engineer 
estimated that a sea-level canal would 
cost nearly twice as much as the present 
canal and consume almost twice the 
amount of building time. or fifteen years. 

Yet a sea-level canal is the final solu. 
tion. The locks and dams of the present 
canal under the impact of atomic war- 
fare constitute an Achilles’ heel in the 
economic-military strategy of the west- 
ern world. Such a solution is therefore 
mandatory. We cannot afford to ignore 
reality. 

Ihe United States. as the arsenal of 
democracy and the mightiest of naval 
powers, cannot escape responsibility 
for the survival of the free world in a 
third World War. Because of this she 
must turn her full attention to one of 
the smallest of the Latin American na- 
occupies 


tions. Panama indubitably 


first place in the strategie rank of the 


countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
In addition to the Panama Canal, she 
will eventually intersect the great 


Alaska to the Rio de la 


Highway 


route from 
Plata: the 
Panama will then be truly the cross 


Pan-American 


road of the world. 
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‘m in Jove with a beautiful read . 

It may seem strange to vou that an 
inhabitant of Radio City —surrounded 
by radio and_television’s  glan 


should find himself 


volved with a sinuous strip of black- 


inextricably —in- 


top. threading through the great open 
spaces of the Americas. But) perhaps 
in that very contrast lies the reason 
that I am so strongly draw 
15.419 mile 

real and projected roadway that will 


link the 


tegically and socially. And. after all 


to the 
American Highway 


Americas economically. stra- 
radio and television. the most modern 
means of communicat kept me 
busy for these past wel years ind 
so. perhaps. it is not strange that the 
attraction of the read. one of the earliest 
links between peoples. should lure me 
l in. | 


hobby. In fact. I was riding on it just a 


Se. whenever follow) my 
few weeks ago—that part of the road 
called the Inter-American Highway 

I started from Mexico City in a Mex 
ican Cousin’s 
skeptical 


wheel. In sunshine 


convertible with his 
chauffeur Ernesto. at” the 
ind comfert 
smooth read that took us throu 

tive hamlets. mountain farms seem- 
ingly vertically perched. past good ho 
tels and through i It Passes 
with scenery of 

icence below. | went “rolling 

Rio” —at least part of the way 

The last stop in Mexico was at the 
border. Six hundred miles of superb 
modern road to San Cristobal. plus one 
hundred which will get its final sur 
facing by June. brought us to El Ocotal 
on the Guatemalan frontier. 

At Ocotal begins of the three 
breaks in the Highway between the 
Texas border and the 
section in’ Colombia 
from El Ocotal to Hueh 


Guatemala. is only tw 


uetenango 
long. and the route has 
surveved. On horseback 
by Nicolas. the guide 
™“ nor Tose ino. senior engineer of 


Mexicc 


crossed the ild ountainous tert 


final phase he road 


AL THOR and his guide in Guatemala. 


By BEN GRAUER 


Voted NBC radio and television reporter 


Gold 


projected road in three exciting 

When this link is finished. in 

it is hoped. the trip will take 
minutes! 

That horseback ride from El Oco- 
tal to Huehuetenango made me realize 
the extent to which every American is 
indebted to the governments and indi- 
viduals who have worked on the high- 
way idea since its inception more than 
twenty-five vears ago. To them. and to 
the active interest and support of the 
Public 
toads. must go credit) for the enor- 


accomplishment of the 3,196 


LS Governments Bureau of 
mous 
miles. built and projected, from Texas 
to the Panama Canal. 


But. although 87 per cent of this 


glorious accomplishment is an all- 
weather road. more than half of it paved. 
there is still no highway “through” to 
Colombia 

Of the three breaks in the route. the 
‘ne mentioned above has already 
ed. and construction con- 
A ionger break in Costa 
has been attacked with 
energy (and possibly inefficiency, 
Inder War time pres- 

will be eliminated shortly. 
However. the third break, the one 
Panama Citv. that must go 
curving isthmus ealled 
links Panama with Co- 
the whole continent of 
a break of less than 
miles seems. even before 


arth is turned, to be 


The Break 


in the 


en Brooch 


abandoned as a_ hopeless. impossible 
project. And so long as this attitude 
exists there will never be a Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway in the true sense. 

Yet every mile from Mexico City 
down was convincing evidence of the 
great benefits brought by the High- 
way. Our gleaming Packard constantly 
trucks 


bananas and pineapples, 


passed Mexican loaded with 
rich produce 
coffee and sugar. huge loads of lumber. 
In many an old community I saw good 
new hotels—the hot tub was ready and 
waiting. just one step behind the tourist. 
Even Ernesto was amazed! 

All this happy. on-the-spot experi- 
ence renewed my faith in the Highway. 
I realized that given new thinking and 
a new attack. modern energy and engi- 
neering could override any veto imposed 
by nature. 

The apparent difficulties of driving a 
Darien—the 


road through Panama- 


Colombia section—have so dismayed the 
experts and officials. however, they have 
not even attempted a survey. 

Now, perhaps lightning will strike 
me when | write this. but [ don't: be- 
lieve we can honestly call this era of 
ours the “Air Age.” 


in the past twenty years have spanned 


Though airlines 


the globe. the world’s produce must 
still travel on its surface. The bulk of 
the 40 per cent of Latin America’s ex- 
ports which we buy. and of the 49 per 
cent of our exports which Latin Amer- 
ica takes are transported by sea. The 


soaring silver birds are fine for high 








DARIEN 
(El Broche de Oro) 


meme EXISTING ROAD 


| esse PROJECTED ROUTE 











priority cargo. the penicillin shots. and 
for the ‘VIP's, but boats and trucks, 
experience has shown, have to perform 
the daily grind which really means 
supply. 

Now. what Darien? Why 


hasn't a spade of earth been turned 
there for the Highway? Why. when it 


about 


is mentioned among highway enthusi- 
asts. do they sigh sadly. roll their eyes 


“impossible” ? 


heavenward and mutter 

On behalf of Panama and Colombia 
and their obvious need for a highway 
linking them together and tying them 
both into the Pan-American Highway, 
old attitudes and traditions have helped 
build a defeatist wall around Darien 
and have insulated it) from modern 
courage. vigor, and capability. 

Could I build a read through Dar- 
ien? Not on a network’s whiskers! ['m 
not a road-builder. and am first to con- 
fess it. | am sure the first heavy rain 
(and Darien has about the wettest cli- 
mate on earth) or the sight of the At- 
rato River's marshes would make my 
heart sink faster than would a spon- 
sors grimace. But I do know what 
other road-builders have done else- 
where. and I can’t escape the feeling 
a road through Darien is a real. gen- 
uine, practical, and altogether feasible 
possibility. 

Darien is the center piece. El Broche 
de Oro. the broach of gold that links 
the two continents. Since 1502 when 
Columbus first bobbed along its shores. 


it has been a source of rumor, legend 





and fable which have not made any 
easier the assaying of the actual road- 
building problems it presents. 

The whole history of American tech- 
nical achievements is here to prove, 
however, that all the difficult: problems 
attacked 


will yield as every other major engi- 


of Darien. if aggressively, 
neering problem has yielded. 

With that philosophy, a way will be 
found to solve the problem of Darien’s 
torrential rains. just as it has been 
solved in) Tehuantepec, in Haiti and 
elsewhere. 

A survey of the 200-mile strip can be 
completed. Pm told, for around a half 
million dollars—perhaps such an on- 
the-spot inspection will reveal a happy 
way through and past the barrier of 
the Atrato River with its baffling flood 
plain. In fact. if a mere layman may 
make a suggestion, a sea trestle—like 
the Key West 


thrown 


highway—might be 


midway across the Gulf of 
Uraba. a distance of only twelve miles 
at Punto Caiman. just north of Turbo. 
In this manner, then. in a single daring 
and typically American) move. you 
would skip the fever-ridden lowlands 
and save miles of costly threading 
across the Atrato marshes. From Turbo 
the Highway would then run on high dry 
land east of the Atrato River down to 
Pavarandocito where it would link up 
with the existing Colombian section of 
the Highway and turns on to Buenos 


\ires. 
I outlined this idea the other day to 


UNFINISHED portion of the Highway. 
The author thinks his suggestion for an 
alternate roadbed, at lower right, would 
obviate many obstacles of original plan. 


E. W. James, Chief of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Office of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Roads Administration—the Agency 
primarily concerned with the Highway 
as far as US help and guidance is con- 
cerned—and here is what he said: 
“That Atrato River crossing is difficult 
but not impossible. And the idea of 
the trestle across the Uraba Gulf might 
very well work. It’s a matter of com- 
parative costs. The absolutely first step 
is to do a really good survey of every 
inch of the proposed route. We might 
find two spurs of land—. 1 ..ural tres- 
tle over the marshes. [Then « major 
problem of linking th: ‘ontinents 
would be solved.” 

Throwing a trestle over the Gulf of 
the Uraba is an idea born in the mind 
of a man who may not be a technical 
expert. but who studied the problems 
of the Highway on the spot over a num- 
ber of years. There is every hope that 
once real engineers buckle down to the 
problem, they will find the right solu- 
tion to the Affaire Darien. The main 
thing. as Mr. James pointed out, is to 
get that survey done. 

There is. ef course. the question of 
cost. The fact is that the survey could 
be completed in about a year for $500,- 
000—a trifling amount when compared 
to the over-all investment in the High- 
way thus far which is estimated up- 
wards of $500.000.000. 
the — official 
would cost no more than another $50,- 
000.000 to construct the Darien section 


According to 


Colombian estimate. it 


and finally to link up the two conti- 
nents which are now apparently hope- 
lessly severed. 

In a way, it is hard to believe. isn’t 
it? Two motorists, one driving north 
through South America on the High- 
way will be halted at the northern bor- 
der of Colombia; the other driving 
south will have to stop just past the 
Panama Canal. They can figuratively 
stare at each other across a few hun- 
dred miles of tree-tops, but they can't 
drive through to meet. The parakeets 
will whistle slyly and the howler mon- 
keys laugh—for while animals may 
traverse the scant distance speedily, 
modern man with all his machines 
must today take a thousand mile ferry 
detour and an additional eleven hun- 
dred mile motor detour for a total of 
2.100 miles to complete the easy eight- 
hour drive that, through Darien, would 
be ... 197 miles. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mainstay of Panama’ Economy 


Coffee, bananas, sugar, rice . and many others are 
the crops ot Panama's rich soil. The Government ot 
Panama, under President Arias and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is conducting a vast program to increase 
the agricultural output of the country by introducing 
the most modern methods, particularly in conjunction 


with the Point IV program of President Truman, of 





MINISTERIO DE 





AGRICULTURA DE 


experimenting with seeds and crossbreeding of raising 
the health standards of the country people. Testing 
stations have been established in all provinces, sup- 
ported by the Government, in the expectation of de- 
veloping new methods of farming and guiding the 
local as well as national farmers in how to raise stand- 


ards of efficiency and production. 





PANAMA 











Poets had more influence on the history of Colombia than on any other country 


The Pen is More Powerful 





By HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


A student of Spanish literature and history, Mr. as an expert on Latin American affairs. In Bogota he 


Brickell served three years as US Cultural Attaché published “Cosecha Colombiana,” a_ collection of 


in Bogota and three more in the Department of State 


hortly after I had received a tele- 
S phone call from the Department of 
State asking me to leave for Bogota 
immediately to be the first US Cultural 
attaché, I received a curious warning. 

“Don't be surprised.” a friend told 
me, “if the first taxi-driver you en- 
counter falls immediately to discussing 
the life and works of Marcel Proust.” 

I did not have exactly this experi- 
ence. As it turned out. the first taxi 
driver I met told me all about the life 
and works of Julio Arboleda, epic poet, 
soldier, business man. and one of the 
Founding Fathers of the republic. Ar- 
boleda was even elected president, but 
never actually took office. 

This was a fitting introduction to 
the cultural life of a country that has 
from the beginning recognized the 
value of its intellectuals not only as 
writers, but as political leaders. They 
have not made much money from their 
books, but they have had kudos in 
abundance. In fact. Colombia has had 
more poets and scholars as presidents 
and other important public officials 
than any other country. We “United- 
statesers,” as we are sometimes called 
—estadounidenses—to avoid giving us 
the inexact title of Americans, or even 
North Americans, have never elevated a 
poet to the presidency, and few enough 
of our distinguished writers have held 
public office of any kind. 

As a writer, I found the atmosphere 
of Colombia strikingly congenial. But 


it is significant that my contributions 


history, which seemed to be welcome, 
did far less to establish my position in 
the country than the publication of two 
of the very small number of poems I 
have ever written in the literary section 
of that) remarkable 


Tiempo, one of the best in the world. 


hewspaper, El 


Not long after the second poem had 
appeared, in Spanish and English, I 
was attending the funeral of a noted 
teacher, writer, and authority on the 
history of Bogota, Thomas Rueda Var- 
gas—the only person of his class who 
always wore a ruana, the short poncho 


of the country. Santo Domingo Church 


literary articles written while he was in Colombia. 


was small, and many of us waited out- 
side for the public ceremony that was 
to take place after the Mass. My com- 
panion was the incredibly versatile 
scholar, linguist. educator, physician, 
sociologist, orator, and then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Luis Lopez de Mesa. 
We spent our time discussing whether 
or not it was possible to translate 
“cardinal flower.” which had appeared 
in the poem, into Spanish! 
Outstanding among contemporary ex- 
amples of the Colombian combination of 
poetry and public service was the ca- 
reer of Maestro Guillermo Valencia. A 





LIVING in a country which esteems literature, and especially poetry, above all 


to the newspapers on our literature and achievements in any other field, these young readers delight in using their library. 








The Pen is More Powerful... cosiscc: 


great poet of his period. he published 
only volume of 


“Ritos.” 


one 
and some tra 

from. IL believe 
Maestro Valencia 


linguist. a tray 


ese poetry 


version, Was a 


scholar. a a dip- 


lomat. an orator, and the first citizen 


of his native town of Popayan. Twice 
a candidate for the presidency on the 
Conservative ticket. he once came 


held 


home 


very 


close to being elected. and many 


posts of importance at and 
abroad 


He died while I 


and I had the priceless experience of 


was in Colombia 
seeing a whole people pay its unstinted 
tribute of 
best-known poet 
of his last 


admiration to its 
During the 


illness 


love and 


forty days 


ye ople talked of 


nothing else. not even the war. 


Such an event does not affect the up 


per classes alone. very much to the 


contrary. The day we received tl 


news of his death the number of cooks 
maids. and chauffeurs who reported for 
duty in Bogota could have been counted 
on the fingers of two hands. A few for 
tried to discuss the 


elgners servants 


failure to come to work. and were told 


that it 
to the 


heen 
Maestro if 


remained at home to 


would not have 


respectful 
memory of the thes 
had not mourn 
his passing. 


Arboleda nor Valencia 


Arboleda was also from Popayan—ever 


If neither 


there have been 


who have 


served as preside nt 


many other writers of note 


Rafael Nunez. for example. was elected 


MEMBERS of 
tinto ‘black 


indulging 


doubt all 


this cafe group, 
coffee), ure no 
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potential 


president three times, although — his 


with the 
“Que sais-j 


poetry possible exception of 


which beeame famous, 


less highly thought of by the eritics 


than his political and philosophical 
prose. 
Also to 


magistrate of the 


Antonio Caro, 


occupy the place of chief 
Miguel 


son of a 


nation were 
distinguished 
José Eusebio 


distinguished father: 


Care. a figure as 


Manuel 


founder 


powerful 


politic al 


well as a_ gifted José 
Marroquin. 
of the Colombian 
Marco Fidel 
Perez. both of whom rose from the hum- 


blest be 


well ix to 


poet; 
with Caro. a 
Academy of Letters: 
and 


Suarez Santiago 


ginnings to the presidency as 
literary fame: and in our 
own time. Eduardo Santos, owner of F/ 
Tiempo, linguist and scholar. as well 
as a brilliant Liberal journalist respon- 
ble for the high esteem in which his 


newspaper is held at home and abroad. 


{mbassador of Culture 


Many 


self. 


Americans, among them my- 
introduction to Co 
books of 
German, at 


York’s Co 


first 


received their 
reading the 
Arciniegas. Don 
New 


University Is not 


lombia through 
German 
present a Professor at 
only a 


also held 


diplomatic 


lombia 


rate writer but has posts of 


importanee in the service 
distinction as Min 
ication. He 


1uments. the 


rved with 
left behind him 
1} 


g beautiful 


( olonial Museum. one ot the show 


custom of drinking cafe 
including the bootblack. 


national 
poets, 


in the 


places of Bogota, or of South America 
for that matter. 
literary 


best known 


work ever produced in Colombia was 


Perhaps the 


the romantic and sentimental novel. 
Varia, laid in the beautiful Cauca Val- 
ley. and read and wept over in all parts 
of Latin other 


countries. Its author. Jorge Isaacs, de- 


America and in many 
scendant of a Jewish family, was ac- 
tive in War of 
1876 he headed a revolution in Medel- 


lin against Pedro Restrepo Uribe. be- 


polities. too. In the 


coming the chief of state briefly after 
the overthrow of his antagonist. Isaacs 
began his literary career in Bogota as 
a poet. 

There 


have taken no part in public affairs. 


have been other poets who 


such as the romantic and gifted José 
Asuncion Silva. whose father, Ricardo 
name for himself as a 
writer, and took his life at the 
of 29; or the 


rel and legendary Porfirio Barba Jacob 


Silva. made a 
who 
wanderer, wast- 


age 
of our own days. But these are the rare 
exceptions in the course of Colombia’s 
fascinating literary history. 

The most distinguished scholar of the 
present is the nonagenarian Baldomer« 
Sanin Cano, to whose admirable “Le- 
tras Colombianas” this article owes a 
great deal. Maestro 
full half-century the most 
friend of Maestro Valencia. 
part of the with the 


Sanin was for a 
intimate 
and now 


Val- 


the coun- 


lives time 


encia family in Belaleazar. 
try estate just outside Popavan named 
for the conquistador who founded this 
city, as well as Cali in Colombia and 
Quito in Ecuador. 

Master of 
an authority on such little-known sub- 


Flemish Maestro 


Sanin has been a lifelong newspaperman 


fourteen languages and 


jects as literature. 
of the first rank and still writes regu- 
larly for El Tiempo. He was for many 
staff of La 


Buenos Aires as a foreign correspondent, 


vears on. the Nacion of 


and is now universally recognized as 


Colombia’s first man of letters. He once 


served as Minister to the Argentina, 
represented his government abroad in 
a number of delicate negotiations, was 
for a time rector of the University of 
the Cauca in Popayan, and in his very 
early days successfully managed Bo- 
gota’s mule-powered street car system. 

The Latin 


never ceases to amaze the Anglo-Saxon, 


versatility. of the mind 
whose intellectual capacities seem so 
circumscribed by comparison. espéci- 
ally in this modern period of specializa- 
tion. (Not since the days of Jefferson 


and Franklin have we had writers and 








KNIGHT of Eldorado, poet and founder 


of Bogota: Gonzalo Jiminez de Quesada. 


thinkers of such diverse interests and 
capacities as are usual in the neigh- 
boring republics.) Typical of Colom- 
bia, if somewhat unusual even there, is 
the career of another one of my good 
friends, Enrique Uribe White, grandson 
of an English engineer, and on the pa- 
ternal side of the Uribe family which has 
given Colombia so many of its leaders. 

Don Enrique is affectionately known 
among his friends as El genio chiflado. 
(Chiflado is a Bogota word which can 
be loosely translated as “eccentric.”) 
He was graduated with honors from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
then worked two years with Thomas 
Alva Edison. Upon his return to Co- 
lombia, he became chief engineer for 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS—novelist, poet, 


historian—former Minister of Education. 


the highway between Popayan and the 
border town of Pasto, as difficult an 
assignment of road building as may be 
found anywhere. Some say the untimely 
collapse of one of Don Enrique’s bridges 
turned his thoughts away from engi- 
neering. 

In any case, he became editor of Pan, 
one of the most beautiful magazines 
ever published in South America, the 
files of which are a veritable store- 
house of Colombian artistic expression. 


When I knew Don 


director of the National Library. I once 


Enrique he was 


heard this accomplished linguist trans- 
late into Spanish Robert Frost's diffi- 
cult poem, Pan With Us. Although he 
had never seen it before. he dictated 
the poem directly to a typist while 
keeping the metrical effects intact. To 
me, this operation seemed a pure mir- 
acle. 

Together, Don Enrique and I labored 
long and hard putting Walden into Cas- 
tilian, but alas, before we had com- 
pleted the translation, a new Minister of 
Education came along and removed the 
Library’s printing equipment, which 
we had planned to use for the produe- 
tion of the book. It is still unpublished. 

Don Enrique is a photographer of 
unusual talent, a first-rate boat-builder, 
and a student other 


among many 


things—of the life and works of Amer- 


igo Vespecci. 


The Secret of Colombia 


One does not know exactly where to 
look for a satisfactory explanation of 
the deeply-rooted Colombian feeling 
about poetry in particular and literary 
expression in general. Clearly charact- 
eristic of the Spanish mind. it seems 
to have reached a peak in Colombia. It 
began very early. for Gonzalo Jiminez 
de Quesada, about) whom German 
Arciniegas wrote another of his ex- 
cellent books, The Knight of El Do- 
rado, was a writer of no mean accome- 
plishment, besides being an excellent 
soldier and administrator. He was the 
founder of Bogota, and as a good gran- 
adino, called the country “The New 
Kingdom of Granada.” 

Not much of his work survives, but 
we know he wrote “books of enter- 
tainment” along with more serious 
works on official matters. Early leaders 
of the revolt against Spain. such as the 
scientific genius José Francisco de Cal- 
Torres, both 
Popayan and both martyrs, wrote with 


unmistakable distinction. 


das and Camilo from 


There is no space here to say much 


about the many distinguished women of 
letters Colombia has produced. One of 
the most interesting of them was 
Mother Francisca Josefa del Castillo y 
Guevara, the two hundredth anniversary 
of whose death was commemorated a 
few years ago. Mother Castillo was a 
nun of the order of Santa Clara who 
spent fifty years in her narrow cell 
producing quantities of verse and prose, 
most of it of a very high order. Tunja. 
where she lived, is more than a little 
like Santa Teresa’s Avila, and Madre 
Castillo’s mystical experiences are rem- 
iniscent of Teresa’s. Tunja is a high, 
barren, cold and wind-swept old town, 
which is an unlikely home of song and 
poetry, but once when we were there 
visiting the great house of the conquis- 
tador Suarez Rendon, which stands on 
the public square. we heard murmurs 
behind a closed door and were told it 
was the lady of the house, aged ninety- 
six, composing poetry, which she did 
every day. 

This love of learning and respect for 
existed 
throughout Colombia from the earliest 


intellectual attainments has 


Popayan has produced many 
nine of the latter, 


period, 
poets and presidents 
to be precise—not to mention several 
unsuccessful candidates. The town has 
only 25.000 inhabitants, many of them 
Medellin, the  surpassingly 
beautiful and pleasant capital of the 


illiterate. 


province of Antioquia, has had its full 
share of writers and political leaders, 
although the antioqueno is supposed to 
excel. and does excel beyond question, 
in practical matters. 

This brief look at Colombia as a 
country of exceptional culture, where 
educated people are still expected to 
write good poetry, as they were in the 
colonial period, of necessity leaves out 
many names that deserve to be in- 
cluded. But I hope it proves what the 
Colombians themselves so proudly in- 
sist upon, their genuine love of the ar- 
tistic, and their faith in the ability of 
their artists, and poets in particular, 
to serve not only as leaders of thought 
but also as men of action. 

One of my memories of Bogota that 
[ shall always cherish is the spectacle 
of a queue of people nearly two blocks 
long waiting to buy tickets for a recital 
of poetry by Victor Mallarino in the 
city’s largest theatre. It is no exag- 
geration to say that had he decided 
upon an al fresco performance, Mal- 
larino could have filled the bullring bet- 
famous matador. What 
greater proof can there be that these 
Colombians truly love poetry? 


ter than any 
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A CONDUIT for the principal irrigation canal through Saldana, 
needed in this agricultural and stock-breeding country. 


SMALL farmers are encouraged to use the facilities of the 


sorely Agrarian Bank for that “new look” in agricultural methods. 


Financing a Small Nation 


By LUIS GOMEZ GRAJALES 
stant Manacer. 
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LOMBIA’S imports and exports. ion and the cost of living of every ern equipment. implements and facili- 
Ameasured against the total magni- irban worker and employee. Together, ties. the country has been unable to 


tude of world trade. constitute a minus- tl represent the final arbiters of exploit this wealth or to increase the 


cule sum which could hardly be expected nation’s welfare. productivity of its present operations. 


to stir imagination. Yet Colombia’s Yet these activities. on which so Paradoxically. such development is nec- 


foreign } produce it two or essary to increase the exports with 








now being taken to solve it. portray 
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problem. and the steps much depends. 


three exportable articles. Indeed. they 
searcely satisfy the country’s own in- 
ternal needs, despite the ness of the 
nation’s deposits of pit- 

mit 


ter 
t 


which to buy from abroad the means of 
such development! 

Private foreign investment, which 
might be a solution to this antithesis, 
does not in fact provide the answer. 


Private funds do not find agriculture. 


STUDENTS in the Sinu Valley take advantage of the traveling agricultural school. 





live-stock or mining—the financing of 
these occupations or the facilities on 
which they rely—sufliciently attractive. 
except for direct investment for the 
exploitation of oil reserves or in other 
extractive industries which are able to 
find world markets. Though Colombia 
did experience development through 
private foreign investment in its petro- 
leum industry, this did not provide the 
foreign currency necessary to the de- 
velopment of its agriculture and_ live- 
stock industries. The basic problem re- 
mained. 

In 1928 a start was made to correct 
the situation. An Agricultural Mort- 
gage Bank was created to support the 
private initiative of farmers in develop- 
ing the land, but the world economic 
crisis of 1930 paralyzed its efforts. In 
1931, the Bank of Agrarian, Industrial 
and Mining Credit was founded in its 
place to continue on a larger scale 
the policy of government aid to private 
enterprise. In the fifteen years required 
to finance, organize and develop this 
Bank, its services have been progress- 
ively extended to encompass the whole 
country. Initially energetic in aiding 
industry, it came to realize that agricul- 
ture and mining lie at the root of the 
country’s economic straitjacket and that 
these have no other source of capital 
for development. Consequently, the 
Bank has increasingly specialized in 
the problem of crops. and will intensify 
its activities in the field of mining. 
Concentration in these areas was advo- 
cated by a committee of economists 
from the International Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development which made 
a study of the Colombian economy. 

The expert advice rendered by this 
international bank is fully as important 
to the advancement of proverty-striken 
countries as are the loans it makes for 
the purpose. By supplying a large por- 
tion of the foreign currency (mainly 
US dollars) with which Colombia may 
purchase the machines. implements. 
etc., necessary to its development pro- 
gram, and by advising on the most re- 
warding uses to which this capital 
could be put, the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development has 
materially helped Colombia’s Bank of 
Agrarian, Industrial and Mining Credit 
in its urgent task. Without international 
cooperation, this task would have been 
almost insuperable. The activities of 
the Bank toward the development of 
agriculture, for example, necessitated 
loans from the Export-Import Bank in 
the United States and the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment which totalled by far the major 
portion of the capital involved. 

The “Agrarian Bank.” as it is com- 
monly called in Colombia, was created 
explicitly to modernize and extend the 
activities of the country’s economic 
foundations. A semi-official corporation 
whose capital belongs largely to the 
State. it is governed by a_ Directive 
Council consisting of the various inter- 
ested groups and the National Govern- 
ment, and is administered by a General 
Manager appointed by the President. 

Divided into three sections to carry 
out its dramatic and far-reaching tasks. 
the Agrarian Bank is composed of the 
Division of Agricultural Development. 
concerned with increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of the soil; the Division 
of Agricultural Supplies, which imports 
and sells. at cost price, modern farming 
implements; and the’ Credit Division, 
which provides short, medium and long- 
term loans for working capital in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the invest- 
ment, seasonal variations, and the ca- 
pacity of the borrower to repay the 
loan. The Bank is determined to spon- 
sor, through this credit system, a diver- 
live-stock 
practices and products to fit the idio- 


sification of farming and 
syneracies of a country which suffers 
every climate from tropical heat to 
Agrarian Bank 
also administers the Colombian Bank 


perpetual snow. The 


of Savings. which has custody of more 
than 80 per cent of the personal wealth 
of the nation. 

Through these four agencies the 
Agrarian Bank is effecting the tremen- 
dous improvements necessary to place 
Colombia’s agriculture. live-stock and 
mining in a strong exporting position, 
An experimental campaign for the pro- 
duction of rubber. projects to control 
the Bogata River and to irrigate more 
than 76.600 acres. measures to utilize 
the resources of the rivers Sind and 
San Jorge—all these are in full process 
of development. Through the largest 
chain of warehouses in the country, 
the Bank distributes much-needed equip- 
ment for the cultivation and protection of 
seeded land and live-stock. veterinarian 
drugs. fertilizers, equipment for irriga- 
tion and dairying. and other vital 
material. at an approximate rate of one 
million pesos a month. 

In administering its credit fund of 
Agrarian Bank 


has been guided by the democratic 


80 million pesos, the 


principle that the small producer is 
every bit as important as the large, and 
has exerted great effort to bring to his 
attention the benefits which a banking 


service can bestow. Approximately 59 
per cent of the fund goes to agriculture, 
10 per cent to live-stock raising, and one 
per cent to industry and mining. 

The program of the Bank of Agrar- 
ian. Industrial and Mining Credit rep- 
resents a constructive collaboration be- 
tween the State and private enterprise. 
without any of the ramifications of 
State intervention. More than this, it 
illustrates what ean be done, through 
international cooperation. to lift) eco- 
nomically backward nations into. the 
mainstream of modern economic life, 
with the necessary and fruitful trade 


between nations this connotes. 
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Birth of a Cit 


By SANTIAGO TRUJILLO GOMEZ 


Vavor of the City of Bogota 


A “MAIN STREET” in Bogota which seems to have acquired, with its modern build 

ings, the vexing problem—shared by New York—of parked cars and jay-walkers. 
Sey, 

we 4 


+ ee 


Yamuel Johnson once told Boswell 
S that he would never live in’ the 
country. remarking that “he who is 
tired of London is tired of life.” The 
Englishman. he implied. for whom Lon- 
don’s alehouses. drawingrooms. com- 
mercial bustle and intellectual verve 
held no interest. was a lost soul. 

Cities, in their squalor and beauty, 
their design and architecture. have al- 
ways been concrete expressions of the 
spiritual and social forces activating a 
civilization. 

American cities of Spanish origin 
offer a clear example The city of Bo- 
gata. Colombia’s capital founded in 
1538. reveals the authoritarian temper 
of Spanish society with its complete 
centralization and amalgamation of civil 
and religious power. The Conquistadores 
expressed this clearly and logically in 
planning the new city. A central plaza 
containing the whole of givil and re- 
ligious authority was to serve as the vital 
urban nucleus. with a quadrangular 
street system spreading around it. 

Such a plan suited the Spaniards em- 
inently well. A series of ancient blue. 
prints (or maps) which have survived 
(no doubt safely misplaced by sueces+ 
sive generations of bureaucrats) chron- 
icle the growth of the city and its bus 
reaucracy. and reveal that each new 
administrative office found its place on 
the fringe of the quadrangular nucleus, 

This situation subsisted during the coe 
lonial epoch. and in facet during a great 
part of the republican period after the 
Spanish hegemony was broken. 

By the beginning of this century, 
however. the rampant march of the 
machine age had disrupted the very 
form and spirit of Colombian society. 
In the cities. and principally in Bogota, 
a new culture was attempting to work 
out its own abstract concepts through 
the medium of architecture—to express 
in urban form its newly-born. squalling 
philosophy. 

The pain of the new culture’s birth 
was a tremendous shock to the city, 
and destroyed its long established har- 
mony of design as totally as it  rup- 
tured the culture which that harmony 
expressed. 

Bogota had been merely the admin- 
istrative center of a quiet agricultural 
country with little internal or foreign 
commerce. In a few swift vears it had 
become the focus of the new phenom- 
enon of industry whose tremendous at- 
traction depopulated whole rural areas 
and provinces. New centers of activity 
and habitation sprang up in confusion 


and disorder, Congestion, inadequate 
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Birth of a City cons - 


and unhygieniec housing. and car-logged 
streets replaced the 
ried life of the past. 

By degrees it) be 
gota had to be rebuilt 
of the machine ag 
nore complex thar 
loth Century. Unl 
doral founders. Bogota’s leaders in this 
metamorphosis had no firm and 
elaborated forms to guide them in 
terpreting the new culture Various 
well-intentioned municipal governments 
made hesitant attempts to deal with the 
situation, but their efforts only in- 
creased the citv’s chaos. Steps could 
at best be taken with only a partial un- 


derstanding of what industrial life 
meant in terms of material need and 
spiritual hunger. but this was impossi- 
ble when. as often happened measures 
were formulated and = elaborated = by 
mayors unacquainted with urban life, 
who had not the foggiest notion of 


what the problem involved 


Into this chaotic situation stepped a, 


group of voung architects a few years 
ago. themselves children of the new or- 
der (or disorder). who were disquieted 
by the apparent inability of the city 
to conform to it. Able by training and 
insight to evaluate the problem in its 
entirety, these men drew up a convine- 
ing campaign of action. The ci 
thorities succumbed to their 

fervor. but to insure success. the 
cured the services of the man who has 
led the world in 


architectural expres- 


ston ot modern sor iological concepts: 
Le Corbusier. 
There has always been intense dis 
ment as to whether. in’ founding 
contemporary urbanization. Le  Cor- 
busier’s powerful. creative imagination 
limits of 


has not soared bevond the 


{ 


practicality, if not the limits of a 
sound interpretation of the twentieth 
century's é/an. The leaders of Bogota 
decided to balance it with the experi- 
ence and realism of Jose Luis Sert 
and Paul Lester Wiener. authors of the 
project of the “City of Mo- 


effect. a 


famous 
tors’: and. by this fusion. 
plan whose breadth of vision would be 
matched by its applic ability. 

thing to give birth 


W fener 


preliminary 


It is no easy 


to a city. Sert and were re- 


sponsible for a analysis 


of the task in 1949. and had to plow 
through approximately 220 musty mem- 


oranda. plans and brochures which 


made up the previous sporadic efforts. 


The basic problems they uncovered will 


make imaginative Americans shudder 


in sympathy; inadequate. chaotic and 


unhvgienic housing for workers and 


most of the middle class: impractical 


location of housing in relation to fac- 
insutheiency of 


tories and ofhces: 


resultant illiteracy, and 


what schools 


schools) with 


location of there were 
away from living centers: hygienic con- 
ditions below the minimum. standards 
ot modern public schools: factories 
square in the middle of living centers; 
difficult and congested routes to places 
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of work; inadequate use of streets; 
dangerous intersections, insufficient for 
the flow of traffic; and a shortage of 
parking space. It was also discovered 
that the city’s original central plaza, 
which still contains the most impor- 
tant offices and is terribly congested, 
was served by one underground drain- 
age pipe that actually dated from colo- 
nial times. The public services appar- 
ently required renovation too. 

These unwelcome studies, entrusted 
to three Bogotanians. were shipped 
to Paris where Le Corbusier waited to 
develop a Pilot Plan to guide Colom- 
bians in formulating and executing the 
final compaign. The reader. if he has 
ever desired to plan his own house, may 
imagine the excitement of one from 
whose vast vision whole cities are born. 

The Pilot Plan which Le Corbusier 
delivered exactly on schedule was com- 
posed of regional. metropolitan, urban 
and civic center phases. each of which 
contained a plan of zoning and traffic 
in three stages. In addition. Le Cor- 


busier submitted a plan to localize 
functionally the operations of municipal 
services according to the various sectors 
of the city. as well as studies on the 
principal routes, intersections and 
crossroads of the street system. Finally, 
he designed housing units for workers 
and for the middle class. 

His work was examined with ex- 
treme care in Bogota. to make abso- 
lutely sure of its technical efficiency 
and to ascertain whether it really 
solved the problem of the capital in 
adjusting to present-day reality. While 
it is certain that Western civilization in 
general has had to conform to the in- 
dustrial revolution, there still) remain 
the peculiarities of national tempera- 
ment which must be honored by every 
country separately in adjusting to it. 
Le Corbusier. though truly international 
in spirit. is a European, and the 
passages in his report describing his mo- 
tives. together with discussions of his 
ideas adopted in other countries, were 
studied with special care. 

Nevertheless. 


decisions now in process of execution 


the ultimate legislative 


were primarily based on his work. Le 
Corbusier can be proud that another 
city is to be adjusted to the modern 
temper of its citizens through his in- 
sight. without defect and artifice. and 
that this 


guided by his sincere belief in the as- 


accomplishment will be 


cendancy of collective interests over 
those of the individual. and his desire 
that the spirit of a people should radi- 


ate from their city and its architecture. 
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Eldorado R 


By ALBERT PEREZ R. 


ong. long ago. in the sixteenth cen- 
se to be exact. a legend came 
into being. This legend was to influence 
the destinies of people many thousands 
of miles away. It spoke of the fabu- 
lous “El Dorado.” the golde n land, the 
golden dream of men in search of 
wealth since the earliest days of re- 
corded history. 

And so it was that when an imag- 
inative Ecuadorian Indian spoke of a 
land to the North called Cundinamarca 
(today a province in Colombia) whose 
enormously 


people were ruled — by 


wealthy princes. the Spanish crown 
impoverished by nearly 800 years otf 
fighting the Moors—gasped a sigh of 
relief and turned hungry eyes toward 
these treasure troves. 

So rich were these princes, accord- 
ing to the Indian. that in their religious 
rites they covered their bodies with 
gold dust and then bathed in a sacred 
lake. 

Ihis legend was neither unfounded 
nor unheralded. Shortly after the dis- 
covery of America, the first Spanish 


Conquistadores who reached the terri- 


RELIGIOUS ornament from Narino has 
intricately curled hair and decorations. 


evisited 


tory now known as Colombia discov- 
ered that the indigenous tribes used 
gold profusely in their jewelry and em- 
ployed it in powdered form in their 
transactions with each other. 


g 
ao 


ged on by the fantastic legend 
the Spaniards immediately launched 
costly and risky expeditions to the re- 
puted source of the yellow metal. Spe- 
cial missions were sent in search of El 
Dorado. However. as myths are wont 
to do. this one died hard. Hernan Pérez 
de Quesado. the brother of Gonzalo and 
founder of Bogota. traversed the east- 
ern sector of Colombia for fifteen 
months and covld find no trace of the 
land where streets were paved in gold 

The Spanish tenacity in this search 
undoubtedly amazed. if it) did not 
amuse the Indians who valued the 
metal highly as a medium for orna 
mental and religious artistry. rather 
than as a source of economic wealth 
Fortunately for sueceeding generations 
they entombed these objets dart with 
their rovalty to hide them from the 
ignored their 


looked 


Spanish who at first 


esthetic characteristics | and 


AN ANCIENT god inspired this gold 


Chiriqui--tyle figure, found in Antioquia. 


upon the metal from a purely economic 
standpoint. 

These long-buried masterpieces are 
now on view in Colombia’s Museum of 
Gold. organized by the Bank of the Re- 
public. and the only one of its kind in 
the world. Through many vears of pa- 
tient work, the Museum has acquired 
a number of private collections of this 
indigenous art. and it now provides a 
vast store of material for anthropolog- 
ical study as well as an eloquent ex- 
pression of beauty. There are more than 
6.500 of these objects—male and fe- 

| 


male adornments. domestic and in- 


dustrial utensils. musical instruments. 


weapons and religious and = magical 


jewelryv—representing the culture of 
the distinct Colombian peoples: the 
Chibeha. Quimbaya. Calima. Chiriqui. 
Tairona, Pijao. Sind and Darién. 

But it was not only the Spanish. or 
the Indians before them who sought to 
extract this gleaming metal from the 
earth. Numerous enterprises.—domestic 
and foreign—some of which are very 
large, are today mining gold in Colom- 


bia, particularly in the Provinces of 


GOLD NOSEPIECE worn by the Chicha Indians. who achieved a high degree of cul- 
ture before Cortez landed. This unique piece of jewelry measures about 8 x 3 inches, 





Antioquia and Choco. In 1950 gold ex- 
traction totalled 379.412 troy ounces. 
This gold must. by law. be sold to the 
Bank of the Republic. which controls 
Colombia’s commerce in metals. 

Gold. however, is not the only source 
of mineral wealth in Colombia. Few 
countries, in fact, are as well endowed 
with natural riches. Not only does Co- 
lombia rank eighth in the world’s gold 
production, but she is fifth in production 
of platinum, possesses large quantities 
of silver, oil. (ninth largest) producer 
in the world), iron, coal. copper. tin, 
zine. lead. manganese. bismuth. barium 
and antimony. And, in addition to this 
buried treasure, there are the world’s 
most important emerald mines which 
vield stones of unique perfection and 
beauty. 

Like the yellow gleam of gold, the 
green fire of these stones has enchanted 
man since the remotest times. In an- 
cient Egypt they were the stones of 
priests and princes. They figure in 
Hindu mythology and in Rome the 
bloody Nero observed the 
activities of the Circus through an em- 


Emperor 


erald. Prior to the discovery of America, 
Inca and Aztec emperors and _ priests 
decreed the emerald a sacred stone. 
Apart from its religious quality it was 
the symbol of chastity. health, morality, 
and beauty of character. 

The native population of the valley of 
Manta, high in the Peruvian Andes, is 
thought to have worshipped a splendid 
giant emerald in the belief that it em- 


GLORIFYING a god, this ornament still 
shows charcoal which traced the design. 





bodied a goddess. Never exhibited in 
public except on important religious 
occasions, this stone was hidden by 
the priests when the Spaniards arrived 
and has never been seen since. 

The gems which the Conquistadores 
did find in Mexico and Peru could only 
have come from the Province of Boy- 
aca, a region in Colombia inhabited 
by the Muzo Indians. There are no 
other emerald mines in America. The 
Muzo mines were discovered by the 
Spanish following a victorious war 
against the native tribe. Shortly there- 
after—about 1567—the colonists initi- 
ated exploratory work, but owing to 
technical difficulties they were not very 
successful in extracting the stones. Ap- 
parently, the Muzos were more inven- 
tive in mining the emeralds as well as 


weaving a number of myths about them. 


Fit for a King 


Nevertheless. the Spanish did succeed 
in locating a few magnificent speci- 
mens. Two of these, because of their 
size, brilliance and purity were deemed 
good enough to dazzle the king of 
Spain, who, indeed, paid a generous 
sum for them. 

In 1650, the administration and ex- 
ploitation of these mines were incor- 
porated under the royal crown. By this 
act they were made a strictly govern- 
plum, a tradition which is 
maintained to this day. In 1824, the in- 


mental 


dependence of the Spanish colonies in 
America having been consolidated. the 
government of the newly-born Republic 
of Colombia gave its attention to the 
exploitation of these valuable assets. 
rented many of the mines, and has en- 
joyed substantial revenues ever since. 

The task of administration was as- 
signed to the Bank of the Republic of 
Colombia in 1946. This institution im- 
mediately proceeded to improve and 
modernize mining installations. and 
brought in highly skilled technicians 
and modern machinery from the United 
States to streamline production. 

Through its emeralds. a little bit of 
Colombia has found its way to all the 
important jewel markets in the world. 
The lovely green gem may be adorning 
a glamorous woman in New York, it 
may be entombed in the vaults of Eu- 
ropean royal establishments, it may be 
found in the treasures of the Santa 
Sede of Rome, or in Asia or Africa. 
Emeralds are in the gem collections of 
the most important museums. 

It is an odd quirk of nature that side 


by side with these glamorous aristo- 
crats of the mineral world, there should 
be one, admittedly less lovely in ap- 
pearance, but so important in use. 
Though they had come to Colombia for 
gold, the Conquistadores found them- 
selves up to their ears in, of all things, 
salt. It was with good reason that a 
Colombian scientist once said that 
probably no other country possessed so 
much of this wealth or was able to 
exploit it so easily. 

Salt in Colombia literally flows from 
the ground. It is estimated that at Zip- 
aquira, the principal mines now being 
worked in Colombia, there are one bil- 
lion tons of salt, and that at the pres- 
ent rate of production it will last one 
thousand years. 

These mines were already being op- 
erated by the Chibchas when the Span- 
ish arrived. Colombia’s most civilized 
people—and after the Incas and Az- 
tecs. the most culturally advanced—the 
Chibchas numbered one and a half mil- 
million. In addition to using salt as a 
condiment, they used it to purchase 
gold and other products from neighber- 
ing tribes. After their subjection, the 
mines became the property of the Span- 
ish crown, and throughout the colonial 
period these salt deposits figured signifi- 
cantly in Spanish commerce. 


Salting it Away 


Following Colombian independence, 
all salt deposits were acquired by the 
State. and their exploitation has sinee 
been maintained as a State monopoly. 
Under the Bank of the Republic, the 
state controls the processing of salt as 
well as the manufacture of salt deriva- 
tives. The industry has been expanded 
through such undertakings as the Neusa 
River Dam and the Zipaquira soda 
manufacturing plant. Costing $15.000,- 
000 to build. the Dam will produce 
enough electrical energy to run the 
Zipaquira salt mines and the adjacent 
soda plant. This plant is the first major 
enterprise in Colombia for the process- 
ing of raw materials, and at a cost of 
$22.000.000 is the largest of its kind 
in South America. 

Her mineral deposits present to Co- 
lombia welcome opportunities to  in- 
crease the country’s over-all industrial- 
ization. The Spanish, who came in 
search of the gold of El Dorado found 
other, less lusterous minerals. It has 
fallen to the present-day Colom- 
bians to convert them to a_ wealth 
brighter and more tangible than gold. 
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An International Blueprint: 


The Economic Development 





By JAIME F. CORDOBA 


A DIESEL tractor cuts a swathe for an 
irrigation ditch through the flat’ lands 
near La Paila, Department of Valle. 


LEFT. Loading coffee at Cartegena for COFFEE is unloaded at New York to 
export. As Brazil’s main competitor, fill the unending chain of coffee cup- 
Colombia produces good quality coffee, for which we now must “spare a dime.” 





of Colombia 





MODERN presses and lathes repair 
mine machinery near Suesea. Colombia 
now is fast getting on its feet industrially. 


COLOMBIA'S Peruvian bark (quinine) 
helped cure the world’s headaches when 
the war cut off the East Indies supply. 


g Galloway 


CARTEGENA, looking out over the harbor—a principal 
seaport of South America’s northern shore, Exports in- 
clude coffee, bananas, tobacco, sugar, emeralds and oil. 


PORT of Barrancabermeja, center of one of the country’s 
oil districts, to which oil is conducted by hundreds of 


miles of pipelines, Oil is 


r July of 1949, a group of sixteen 


internationally known economists, 
Garner, Vice President 


Bank of Recon- 


Development and Dr. 


including R. L. 
of the International 
struction and 
Lauchlin Currie, arrived in Bogota. 
They came at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Mariano Ospina Perez of Colom- 
bia on a mission that was unprece- 
dented in the history of international 
cooperation. Their task was to recon- 
struct Colombian national economy on 
a sound and eflicient basis. 

Colombia is a rich country when it 
comes to natural resources. There is 
plenty of coal, oil, gas, potential hy- 
droelectricity and forests. In addition, 
her land is excellent for agriculture, 
and variations of altitude and climate 
permit extremely diversified production. 


refined, by-products exported. 


Despite these riches, and despite the 


economic progress, which has been 
great during the past decade, there still 
remained basic weaknesses in Colom- 
permit 


bia’s economy which did not 


smooth functioning and optimum. re- 
sults. Thus came about the request to 
the International Bank for a planning 
mission to be headed by Dr. Currie. 

By October of 1950. with the assist- 
ance of the Bank of the Republic and 
under the sponsorship of the Govern- 
ment, the mission was able to render a 
report of its  findings—the results of 
several months of detailed study of the 
financial and economic condition of the 
country. 

This report, “Bases for a Develop- 
ment Program for Colombia,” was con- 


sidered by its authors not so much as a 
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Colombian Economy 


definite program. bu 
for further study nd analysis hey 
specifically pointed out that their ree- 
ommendations were not 
strued as definite conclu 
IBRD. 

The report is inalysis 
by independent experts and takes into 
consideration the problems Colom- 
bia’s development | 
tail the fields of 
tation. indu 


cation 


will increase over a period of five vears 
by 5.000.000.000 pesos (one dollar is 

50 pesos postwar). Le. ape 
proximate Iv 1.000.000.0000 pesos per an- 
num. Investments for 1950 amounted to 
about B50.000.000 pesos The program 
envisages a vearly influx of 60.000.000 


pesos of foreign capital. 


Objectives 


The program had as its goal the in- 
crease of living and health standards 
of the entire population. the reduction 
of illiteracy. the provision of better and 
more well-balanced diets. the produe- 
tion of more light and power, It is 
also hoped that che ip electri power 
and fresh water will be made available 
to millions through the building of 
aqueducts; that agricultural produetion 


will increase greatly but little 


additional labor; thi nsportation 


marked 
place: 


costs will be reduced: that a 
industrial expansion will take 
that the imports will be adjusted to 
the needs of Colombia and that ex- 
ports will be more diversified: and that 
there will be a wide expansion in the 
development of public buildings. dwell 
ing houses and industrial and commer- 
cial buildings. 

From the foregoing. it may be cor 
cluded that) the Colombian 


ment’s plans are not strictly limited by 


Govern 


material considerations hat plans in- 


clude secial action scope 
with resulting betterment in work- 
er’s standard of living | 

of the intellectual thi 

lower classes and provi 

protection igainst thre 


to our climate. 
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Public Administration 

\ reorganization of governmental ad- 
listration is recommended. As a re- 

ilt. the government established a Com- 
ssion on public administration—the 
first of its kind in Latin America—not 
or the sole purpose of studving the 
necessary reforms, and increasing the 
ficiency of public administration. but, 
1 an effort to coordinate the functions 

the various agencies of government, 

to implement more effectively the gen- 


plan of economic development. 


Committee on Economic 
Development: 


of administration on 


\ugust 7. 1950. President Laureano 
Gomez created a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Deve lopment not to be confused 
with a similar committee now. estab- 
lished in the United States. This commit- 
tee was composed of leading citizens 
of various political factions. with a pri- 
mary task of studying the report and 
recommendations of the IBRD group. 
\s a result. a program has been evolved 
whose realization is assured by virtue 
of national effort as well as through 
necessary foreign technical and_ finan- 
cial assistance. This committee is not 
only a planning agency. but an organ 
of economic coordination. and its task 
is linked closely with that of the Com- 
mission on Public Administration. 
Shortly after the establishment of 
is movement of reorganization and 


economic progress. the country was 
thle to see the benefits of the concrete 
plans presented to the government. The 
Committee on Economic Development 
then presented recommendations — for 
curbing inflation. and very soon an ap- 
preciable halt in the increase of living 
costs was noticed. As the result of an- 
ier of the Committee's recommenda- 
tions. the Government began negotia- 
tions with the International Bank for 
i loan to build and reconstruct roads. 
\s soon as this loan is obtained—and 
the agreement is about to be signed— 
Colombia will put into action a high- 
way plan that will solve the country’s 
problems of read transport. The com- 
littee has made numerous concrete 
recommendations on many other prob- 
lems which are indispensable for the 
country s development. 


Phe Committee’s last report on for- 


eign exchange resulted in a decree 
eliminating many of the exchange re- 
strictions. and modifying the type of 
exchange as a necessary step in estab- 
lishing Colombia’s monetary. stability 
ind freedom in international transaec- 


tions, 


Technical Assistance 


To assure more efficient realization of 
its plans for economic development, 
Colombia has signed agreements of tech- 
nical assistance with the United Na- 
tions and with its specialized agencies. 
Recently, too, the government con- 
cluded an agreement with the United 
States to obtain technical assistance un- 
der Point Four. Well-known. technic al 
experts from both the UN and the US 
are now in Colombia actively collabo- 
rating with our Government. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing shows how Colombia 
has sought to channel its economy by 
making use of the know-how not only 
of Colombians but of non-nationals 
from whom the country can derive the 
greatest advantage. 

Once Colombia has activated these 
plans. it will serve as a notable ex- 
ample of the accomplishments of in- 
ternational cooperation for the eco- 
nomic and social progress of an un- 
derdeveloped country. The permanent 
help of the International Bank has been 
especially noteworthy through — the 
elaboration and execution of the eco- 
nomic plans which have developed the 
country. 

Let us 
will have the good fortune experienced 


hope that many countries 
by Colombia and that with the tech- 
nical assistance of the UN and other 
agengies they will be able to improve 
their economic life, and thus strengthen 
the group of free countries that are 


now menaced by communism. 
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Colombia accepted the challenge... 


The impressive economic growth of Colombia 


is the result of her dynamic acceptance of a 
challenge. Carefully laid plans are fast reach- 
ing maturity. One of these plans—the crea- 
tion, in 1917, of Flota Mercante Grancolom- 
biana — has stimulated the entire economy. 
Besides providing fast freight service. it has 
helped effect substantial rate reductions which 
have made possible great savings for busi- 
nessmen and consumers all over Colombia. 

Grancolombiana owns thirteen ships. oper- 
ates another thirteen on charter. and is al- 
ready planning the building of several new 


ships. Today, twenty-six ships fly Grancolom- 


Grancolombians 


Pransportadora Grancolombiana. Ltda., 


York 5. N. ° W Hite 


AGENTS 
inal Co.. Ine 


Detroit 


biana colors bring new and _ profitable 


markets within easy reach... move mountains 
of heavy industrial equipment... create new 
and well-paying jobs both at sea and ashore. 
Volume tells the story best. Ina single recent 
7.000 tons 


Efficient service has paid off in 


month, Grancolombiana moved 12 
of freight. 
new opportunities and sources of supply for 
Colombian manufacturers. Regular’ sailings 
to Europe. now in effect, will greatly influ- 
ence future prosperity. 

Grancolombiana is proud of the part it is 
playing in the continuing growth of the coun- 


tries it serves. 


26 ships serving 
the TOP market 
in South America 





General Agents 


mall 3-7207 


Montreal: Robert Reford Co. Ltd. 


Wo J. Maddock & Co 





